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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550.000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders— About 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, impreve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 


world for you to use at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 
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Looking Ahead with Business 


Success Stlaries 


It 18 ALWAYS INTERESTING TO HEAR THE nessmen who will tell of unforgettable 
story behind a successful executive’s rise experiences in their business lives. Jack 















in his particular field. There are so many Luhn, president of the Easterling Com- 
times when one incident was the turning pany, will start the series. The October 
point, and, from that time on, the ex- magazine will also tell the story of 
ecutive moved on to greater heights. Stone Container Corporation, an outfit 
There are cases, too, where a businessman that is moving ahead in its field. The 
happened to enter a certain industry president there still sells more boxes 
through a simple chain of events, which than any of his 45 salesmen. Another 
at the time might have seemed to have story explains the method used by a 
little bearing on the future. Next month Chicago department store for keeping 
American Business will start a series track of more than 4,000 employees 
of short articles by well-known busi- in many different departments 
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Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE 


ET us do that repetitive payroll 
work for you the modern, stream- 
lined way— 


—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers 
and other payroll data in much less 
time than is required by a normally 
competent staff—and you save money 
since you pay us only on the basis of 
the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about 
costly payroll errors . . . about getting 
the payroll out on time . . . about 
government reports! We’ll prepare all 
your forms, even unsigned checks if 
you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards. 


Send for this 


FREE 
informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHIGAGO © BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
(00 Sixth Ave, New York (3, M. Y. 














Bookkeeping Service 
To the Editor: 


In going through your July issue, I 
was very much interested by the article 
on page 21 entitled, “Small-Business 
Bookkeeping.” 

I wonder if you could advise me where 
I could get more information and as- 
certain the practicability of applying 
this in our own company. Any informa- 
tion you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated—D. Henry, controller, 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Tu. 


Mr. Henry: You can get more in- 
formation about the accounting service 
by writing to Mr. Joe L. Schmitt, Jr., 
president, Exact-O-Matic System, Inc., 
P. O. Box 587, Phoenix, Ariz. 


AB Helpful in Remodeling 


To the Editor: 


I read with a great deal of interest 
in your August 1950 issue your article 
on the new offices of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. We 
are in the process of revamping some 
of our procedures, as well as contem- 
plating some remodeling of our building. 
I would appreciate your sending me, if 
possible, about 10 copies of this article 
so that it could be distributed to the 


(Courtesy Underwood Corporation) 
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various persons concerned with these 
operations. Please send us an invoice 
covering any charge for this article. 
The article which I mentioned above 
was one of the most comprehensive and 
worth-while articles that I have ever read 
in your magazine. It seemed to answer 
many of the questions I had in mind 
regarding our proposed remodeling and 
I am sure will be most helpful in the 
decisions which we expect to make on 
this matter in the next few weeks. 
Thank you for sending the extra copies 
right along.—F. A. Scuutrz, director of 
personnel, The Unity Life and Accident 
Insurance Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Employee Health Education 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, president of 
the Metropolitan, has asked me to ac- 
knowledge your letter and the copy of 
the current issue of American Business 
containing the article on our employee 
education program. 

I might point out that Mr. William 
S. Liming, manager of our group service 
promotion, has brought to my attention 
one rather unfortunate error. The 
quantity of posters used in 1949 was 
quoted as 12 million, but that figure 
was the quantity of pamphlets distrib- 
uted rather than posters. 
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With your permission, we would like 
to reprint the page containing this 
article and distribute it to our group 
field representatives, as well as to key 
people in our group policyholder com- 
panies whose responsibility it is to 
handle the employee education ma- 
terial—Wiuuam J. Barnett, third vice 
president, group insurance, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
-. ¥. 

Mr. Barrett: Thank you for calling 
the error to our attention. We are happy 
to have you reprint the article. 


Cutting Waste Motion 
To the Editor: 

The article “Bookkeeping Equipment 
Cuts Waste Motion,” by Dwight G. 
Baird, which appeared in the August 
issue of American Bustness, elicited 
much favorable comment here. We would 
like to reprint the article in its entirety, 
giving full credit to American Business, 
of course, for distribution to the Bur- 
roughs sales organization and some im- 
portant accounts. May we have your 
permission to do this?—Tom Tucker, 
supervisor, marketing publicity, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Tucker: We are very glad to 
have you reprint the article about 
Burroughs. 


Wrong Way Butch 
To the Editor: 


In the July issue of American Busi- 
Ness we notice an article on page 54 
regarding the comedy film “Wrong Way 
Butch.” We are interested in showing 
this film to our employees. 

Will you please inform us as to where 
we can rent this film for a showing.—J. 
R. Hawkins, assistant personnel man- 
ager and training director, The Flzible 
Company, Loudonville, Ohio. 


Mra. Hawkins: You can get informa- 
tion about the film, “Wrong Way 
Butch,” from Mr. William L. Connolly, 
director, U. S. Department of Labor 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 


Correspondence Basket 
To the Editor: 


In the August 1950 number of 
American Business there is an illustra- 
tion on page 2 of a correspondence 
basket. 

Will you kindly forward the name of 
the firm where this basket can be 
purchased. 

Thank you for giving this your promp* 
attention.—Belsinger Sign Works, Ire., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gentiemen: You can find out where 
to buy the correspondence basket by 
writing to the manufacturer, Bushman- 
Moore, Inc., 20384 E. 7ist St., Cleve- 





OZALID is a speedy copy- 
ing process that repro- 
duces anything typed, 
drawnor written. You get 
perfect copies of letters, 
reports, files—anything.* 


CUTS 
te 
60 TIMES FASTER because 
Ozalid duplicates in one 
minute what used to take 
an hour manually. Letters, files, photo 
graphs, drawings — anything! * 


60 TIMES FASTER because 

copying errors are elimi- 

nated. There is no check- 
back to the original necessary! 


and many ti 
old- fashioned 


(==\ changes are made by sim- 

Ne ply adding new material 
to create a “composite master”. No 
need to re-create an entire piece. 


2 60 TIMES FASTER because 
* , Ozalid makes copies in 
a’ any size—always available 


in sheets or continuous rolls 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers. 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the same 


month in and month out 


*If light won't shine through, an in- 
expensive intermediary step is taken 
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JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 
Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes. . . 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 
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& Expediting Traffic 


Yes, production efficiency needs 
simple, flexible paperwork to keep 
men and machines working at peak 
capacity ...insure material flow... 
avoid costly mistakes and delays. If 
you have a production problem the 
cause may well be outdated or ineffec- 
tive paperwork methods. 


Why not check your present set-up, 
with the help of Exsasco specialists. 
These men can assist you in spotting 
weaknesses — simplify your routines 
for handling orders, records, reports. 


They can install up-to-date equipment 


hhofic Buwilorn icles 


A me eet 


that will speed clerical operations 
and eliminate expensive overlapping 


controls. 


From broad experience in helping 
other businesses solve their paperwork 
control problems EBAsco is prepared 
to solve yours — quickly and effi- 
ciently. No obligation for preliminary 
discussions, of course. 

Write for the booklet ‘“‘The Inside Story of 
Outside Help’’ describing the many EBasco 
services available to you. Ebasco Services 


Incorporated, Dept. L, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEw YORK CHICAGO ° 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Committee for Economic 
Development, better known as 
CED, advocates a program for 
financing the war which seems 
worthy of general business sup- 
port. It recommends the following 
program: (1) Curtail Government 
nonmilitary expenditures to the 
maximum possible extent. (2) 
Raise taxes so that as the military 
program absorbs the production, 
taxes will withdraw income from 
private hands. (3) Conduct a sav- 
ings program through an effective 
savings bond campaign. (4) Sell 
more Government bonds outside 
the banking system and reduce the 
supply of money. (5) Restrict 
credit to curtail the demands that 
are mainly financed by credit ex- 
pansion—notably the demands for 
consumers’ durable goods; for 
housing; and for business plant, 
equipment, and inventories. We are 
happy to state that American 
Bustness advocated some of these 
ideas in its August 1950 issue. 
We stressed especially the idea 
that Government get rid of some 
of its nonessential activities which 
cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. We suggest that some busi- 
ness organization, or possibly 
CED, conduct a careful survey of 
Government activities and expenses 
which are scarcely essential in a 
partial wartime economy and con- 
duct a campaign to persuade 
Congress to de-activate—Govern- 
ment men love to de-activate other 
enterprises—all these nonessential 
Federal activities for the duration. 
As to the other parts of CED’s 
program, there seems to be no valid 
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objection to any of them. The 
Will business pull to- 
gether enough, and make its voice 
heard in enough places, to persuade 
Government officials to put the 
program into action? 


point is: 


Competition often comes from 
the most unexpected sources. 
Fresh orange juice sold from coin- 
operated machines—which mix an 
orange drink by adding the re- 
quired amount of water to frozen 
concentrate—are collecting more 
nickels than Coca-Cola machines 
nearby, in some locations. Perhaps 
orange juice will do to Coca-Cola 
what Pepsi-Cola, Royal 
Cola, and a host of others failed 
to do. 


Crown 


Eastman Kodak Company 
and a number of other companies 
have done a splendid job of put- 
ting up road blocks against scare 
buying and hoarding. Frank, 
sensible letters to customers ex- 
plaining that no shortage of goods 
is in sight have helped to stem 
the flood of buying which seems 
to have reached a peak and begun 
to level off. 


Good War News may bring 
distress-selling of certain raw ma- 
terials which have been hoarded 
and put into warehouses against 
the possibility of shortages. We 
know quite a few buyers whose 
cash position has been strained to 
pay for oversize purchases of ma- 
terials. With the cost of storage 
space, insurance, handling charges, 
and the possibilities of damage, 


deterioration, spoilage, or obso- 
lescence staring them in the face, 
some bought 
wildly are already beginning to 
squirm. 


businessmen who 


Expense Account Society, 
a phrase coined by a writer for 
Flair Magazine in a recent issue, 
seems very pat and descriptive. 
Nowadays, with prices what they 
are, almost anybody who dines in 
the best restaurants needs to be 
on an expense account. When a 
small steak costs $4, $5, or $6, as is 
the case today, only a fat expense 
allowance permits attendance at 
the so-called “swank” restaurants. 
Just what is meant by swank we 
never knew. There’s many a swank 
restaurant today that wouldn’t 
stay open long if we had honest 
health department inspections. 


Some Railroads seem busy in 
an attempt to kill off passenger 
business. In one recent week we 
interviewed five people, all just 
back from trips. All complained 
bitterly about passenger service. 
Three declared that it seems to 
them that the railroads have lost 
interest in every passenger train 
except one or two terminal-to- 
terminal main-line trains. Just 
one example: A passenger arriving 
at Jacksonville, Fla., via Atlantic 
Coast Line, had checked baggage 
on the train and expected to make 
a quick connection with another 
train. He was told that he could 
not have his checked baggage in- 
side an hour. “It always takes an 
hour to get baggage off this 
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FASIEK doing the complete joo 


because 


it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


Because it computes ... as it types ... as it posts, the 
h Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 
See how 


set of figures just once! 


the Burroughs plan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 


will ease _ form in one fast, continuous operation, 

ee ‘ g ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 

your ieee => oye and needless operations are eliminated. 

work! a “— ey ae, So is the expense and chance of error that 
go 8 ae 1 > the rehandling of figures entails. 


4 The result is complete and current records 
7 — portfolio gives Pad is of your business every day... records that 
you the op rtunit to ° . 
study each mary pn Pa FON: ', really mean something to management! 
roughs Plan for Industrial 


Accounting in detail, shows . One Burroughs handles a// of your 

how each fits into the com- } P . 

plete figure-picture of your a different records— accounts receivable 

business. Send for it today! gaa ~ and accounts payable records, material 
ate and cost records, wage accrual and 


payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY : 
Dowel 32, Midhiesn For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 


sind niatiabatianiaaatnits “ties Ban, Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” the coupon. 
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train,” said the attendant. Pas- 
senger complained that he wanted 
his baggage to catch another 
train. “Sorry, can’t do a thing 
for you,” said the railroad em- 
ployee. But a dollar tip to a near- 
by redcap brought the baggage 
out in a hurry. 


Southern Pacific, despite 
what we have just said, has just 
installed new streamliners on the 
New Orleans-Los Angeles run. It 
was high time. The old equipment 
was in bad shape, badly battered 
by the war travel, and all too 
slow. If these trains earn money, 
trains almost anywhere ought to 
show a profit because much of the 
territory served by the route is 
sparsely settled. Of course we know 
that a high percentage of travelers 
on this route ride a long distance, 
but what we fail to understand is 
how Southern Pacific can offer 
such modern service for such 
sparsely populated territory, when 
some other roads with much more 
population by mile of track are 
yanking off trains every day. An- 


swer probably is that thé trains 
yanked off are scarcely fit for one 
of Robert Young’s much-adver- 
tised hogs to ride in. 


Industrial Relations Men 
of one company asked a group of 
employees to estimate the com- 
pany’s weekly payroll. Not one 
estimate was large enough. Some 
estimates were 50 per cent lower 
than the actual figure. This com- 
pany is now considering the idea 
of putting the actual weekly pay- 
roll total on each pay envelope 
distributed, and adding to this 
figure some such question as “How 
would you like to scrape up this 
much money each week?” If em- 
ployees really know how much 
money is required to meet their 
payrolls, they might possibly be a 
little more considerate in their 
demands. 


James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union, is 
indignant about the tax bill. 
Thinks we ought to soak corpora- 
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tions for the entire increase in 
taxes. Doesn’t he know that cor- 
porations are people—many of 
them farmers? Doesn’t he know 
that the only thing a corporation 
can do is to pass the tax on to 
consumers? Paul Hoffman once 
said that what this country needs 
is more economic literacy. Seems 
as if Brother Patton needs a large 
dose of it! 


Prof. Phillip M. Hauser, 
former acting director of the 
United States Census, and now an 
associate dean at University of 
Chicago, says, “Land value pat- 
terns will change with the increas- 
ing decentralization of our cities.” 
With the tremendous growth of 
shopping districts and the move- 
ment of big stores to establish 
larger and larger suburban 
branches, it begins to appear that 
downtown real estate must be in 
for a slump. The truth is that our 
State Streets, Fifth Avenues, 
Washington Streets, and other 
downtown shopping areas now have 
little more to offer than some sub- 
urban communities such as the 
marvel mile of Manhasset, Long 
Island ; Beverley Hills, California ; 
and many other suburban districts 
which have been and are building 
shopping facilities which make our 
rather drab downtown areas seem 
unattractive. Add to their drab- 
ness the parking problem and the 
ghastly transportation facilities 
offered by most cities, and it seems 
to us that downtown shopping 
is doomed. 


General Motors Corpora- 
tion, only a few weeks after sign- 
ing its 5-year contract with labor, 
has upped its cost-of-living allow- 
ance to approximately 411,000 
eligible employees. They will re- 
ceive an increase of 5 cents an 
hour beginning with the first pay 
period after September 1, 1950. 
Chrysler Corporation came across 
with a raise, and other corpora- 
tions have raises in the works. 
Look for a general demand for 
increases as living costs advance. 
And, 


when workers learn what 


their income taxes are going to 
cost, there will be still other de- 
mands for more money. 


Current Defense Plans 
do not call for a vast increase in 
Government purchasing of basic 
raw materials. Much of the mili- 
tary construction which was a 
necessity right after Pearl Harbor 
is not needed. Not more than 5 
per cent of steel production is ex- 
pected to be needed for military 
purposes; perhaps as much as 13 
per cent of total aluminum pro- 
duction may be needed, but we 
should remember aluminum pro- 
duction capacity is far and away 
greater than it was just after 
Pearl Harbor. And these figures 
will not be reached for some 
months. There may be consider- 
ably shortages than we 
anticipated. 


fewer 


“Human Relations,’ 
says Hiland Batcheller, president 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, “is our Achilles heel. We 
have made about as much progress 
as the Kentucky mountaineer who 
rushed into the cabin shouting, 
‘Maw! Maw! I’ve learned how to 
write.’ 

“*What’d you write, paw?’ 

“*T don’t know, maw,’ said 
paw, somewhat crestfallen. ‘Ain’t 
learned to read yet.’” 


Time Magazine's young men 
love to snipe at business. Current 
issue says, “Though prices were 
edging higher (in part because of 
unblushing profiteers), so was em- 
ployment.” Many businessmen 
criticized President Truman bit- 
terly for his reference to profiteer- 
ing, in his recent address to the 
people. We have become accus- 
tomed to the fact that the Presi- 
dent doesn’t know much about 
business and apparently has a low 
opinion of it. But we have a right 
to expect more sensible comment 
from the employees of a business 
as successful as Time is. We would 
like to have Time spell out its 
specifications for “unblushing 
profiteers.” 











Minute Maid Turned 
Failure to Success 





Faith and skill of John M. Fox, pioneer in frozen 


fruit concentrate business, 
into a thriving new business which has led to the 
development of a booming new industry in 3 years 


turned a near failure 





By Eu gene Wh itmore 


OW growing and expanding at 

dizzy speeds, the booming fruit 
concentrate industry came peril- 
ously near dismal failure only a 
few years back. 

Latest figures show that in 
oranges alone, 31 per cent of the 
Florida 1949-50 crop went into 
concentrates. More than twice as 
many people were buying citrus 
concentrates in April 1950 as in 
April 1949. In 1945-46 some 
225,684 gallons of Florida citrus 
concentrates were canned. For the 
1949-50 season, canning rolled 
along at the rate of 1.3 million 
gallons weekly. The industry has 
expanded to Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, with Texas entering the 
picture this fall. 

This is the story of the birth 
of the industry, the part played 
by Vacuum Foods Corporation, 
since renamed Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, which produces the larg- 
est volume so far as we can 
determine, and which sparked the 
early growth of the industry. 

Minute Maid, the pioneer, now 
has competition from 59 other 
brands and everyone seems to be 
“trying to get into the act.” Yet, 
when Minute Maid had the field 
to itself, consumers, dealers, and 
distributors were all but ready to 
pronounce the product a dead 
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duck. To understand what hap- 
pened, let us consider National 
Research Corporation, the organi- 
zation which developed frozen fruit 
concentrates right out of the re- 
search laboratories. 

National Research Corporation 
(Boston) had designed much of 
the equipment and engineered the 
processes for producing penicillin. 
Looking for more fields in which 
high vacuum could be employed, 
this company started a_ pilot 
operation for producing powdered 
orange juice. 

Since the process seemed to hold 
promise, the company built a plant 
in Florida and began putting up 
the powder which was sold to 
one customer—the United States 
Army. At war’s end, when the 
Army canceled all orders, the 
company began seeking outlets for 
its product. 

In reducing the fruit juice to 
powder in the high-vacuum proc- 
ess, the fruit is first processed 
into a concentrate. About the time 
the company started to sell the 
powder to the public, it was 
learned that Mrs. John Q. Public 
preferred the concentrate to the 
powder. So the powder was aban- 
doned in favor of the canned con- 
centrate (to which three times its 
amount of water is added to make 


palatable orange juice with all 
vitamins and minerals intact, as 
in fresh fruit). 

And at this time, Florida came 
up with a huge crop of oranges 
and grapefruit on top of a heavy, 
canned-juice carry-over from the 
previous season. If you wanted to 
bore a food merchant then, you 
just showed him a new, unknown 
citrus-juice brand or product. His 
shelves and warehouses were bulg- 
ing with canned juices; prices 
were going down. The idea of 
putting his money into still an- 
other citrus product enraged him. 
Even if it was good, he didn’t 
want it. All he wanted was to 
move the conventionally canned 
juice in which his money was 
tied up. 

At this point we introduce a 
young man named John M. Fox, 
president of Minute Maid. A 
former salesman and branch man- 
ager for International Business 
Machines Corporation, he had 
joined National Research Corpo- 
ration in 1943 as vice president. 
Fox had faith in the orange con- 
centrate despite lack of dealer and 
public interest. 

Because money to build its own 
retail marketing organization was 
not available, another organiza- 
tion had marketed the Minute 
Maid product under the name of 
“Snow Crop” and had relied upon 
frozen-food distributors who sold 
the concentrate along with scores 
of other frozen products. 

Wartime shortages of many 
foods gave frozen foods such a 
boom that considerable amounts of 
inferior-quality products reached 
the market. Moreover, the rapid 
growth never gave the young in- 
dustry a chance to stabilize itself. 
As conventional foods became 
plentiful and were released from 
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dohn M. Fox, president of Minute Maid Corporation, samples some of his product with a food editor in California. A 


former salesman of office machines, Mr. Fox sold John Jay Whitney on the future of frozen fruit concentrate business 


rationing, the frozen food indus- 
try tumbled—from the boom 
stage to something akin to de- 
pression. Orange concentrates suf- 
fered along with other sectors of 
the industry. 

Still another calamity hit the 
young industry. It concentrated a 
high-priced crop, only to carry the 
product into a season when orange 
prices fell from $3.50 a box to 
$0.50. In addition, the public was 
staying away from concentrates 
in droves. In 1946, total sales 
were only 100,000 gallons of con- 
centrates. The distributor organi- 
zation was hard pressed for money, 
collections were bad, and _ the 
enterprise seemed doomed. 

But Fox did not lose faith. He 
determined to prove that the 
product could be sold. Meanwhile, 
the company had severed relations 
with Snow Crop and had put out 
the present brand—Minute Maid. 
From his IBM training, Fox 
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probably knew that the key to the 
situation was proof that the prod- 
uct could be sold in profitable 
volume and in “repeat” orders. 

In his home town of Hingham, 
Mass., grocers were selling a can 
or so a day of the product—som« 
not more than a can a week. Fox 
staged a sampling campaign in 
which he gave Minute Maid to 
homemakers, urged them to try 
the product, and ask for more at 
their neighborhood grocery. Soon 
the food stores of Hingham were 
selling 6 or 8 cans a day. Sales 
boomed and Fox’s faith was 
vindicated. 

“TI did this because I had to 
have proof of success before I 
could interest new capital,” says 
Fox. The company was short of 
funds. Fox asked a friend, who 
knew John Jay Whitney, to intro- 
duce him to Mr. Whitney. It was 
comparatively easy to prove to 
Mr. Whitney that here was a 


promising new business venture. 
Mr. Whitney and William A. 
Coolidge, a Boston financier, put 
$800,000 into the business. 

The year ending July 31, 1947, 
sales were $453,919, with a deficit 
of $371,088. One year later (July 
1948) sales were $2,972,267, with 
a net of $149,566. By July 31, 
1949, sales had jumped to $8,- 
308,207, with a net of $908,577. 
Present sales are running about 
three times last year’s figure. 

This tremendous growth did not 
“just Many problems 
had to be overcome. When the 
product began to sell rapidly, it 
was found that it overshadowed 


happen.” 


sales of other products sold by 
the distributors. Although it was 
their biggest seller, distributors 
held service on Minute Maid down 
to the pace of service on slower- 
selling items of frozen foods. As 
rapidly as possible, exclusive dis- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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When some companies de- 
cide that they need a new 
statistical report, they 
make a wild guess at the 
cost and then say it is too 
much. It is possible to 
figure office jobs down to 
the penny, and only a 
little time and expense 
are necessary. 
tional Harvester has a sys- 
tem for producing the fig- 


Interna- 


ures, and it is one that 
can be used in other offices 





A tabulating report is checked over by (left to right) Recorder M. J. Cummings; 
his assistant, George Klawitter; and record and procedure analyst, Tom Flynn 


How to Determine Costs 


Of Oftice Operations 


By Wels Fieevis 


AN you break down your office 

costs and show exactly how 
much money your invoicing opera- 
tion requires every month? Do 
you have any method of quickly 
determining what phase of an 
office operation is running up its 
costs? If an emergency job is 
rushed through an office with con- 
siderable overtime being accumu- 
lated, do you have a system for 
figuring the actual cost of the 
project? 

Some people would probably 
say that it is easy to find the 
actual costs in a machine shop or 
a print shop, but they would never 
believe it would be possible in an 
office. If a company’s office is not 
getting out its work on time, 
chances are new employees will be 
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added, with no attempt at deter- 
mining the bottlenecks that exist. 
The actual cost of each letter that 
is transcribed in a typing pool 
may be amazingly high, but there 
usually are no records of these 
costs that could be used to startle 
executives into making some needed 
changes. 

It is easier than it might seem, 
however, to find costs of tabulating 
department office operations; or, 
at least, International Harvester 
Company has made it seem that 
way. The company’s Tractor 
Works, located in Chicago, main- 
tains a tabulating department that 
provides a report enabling one to 
determine in a matter of minutes 
just how much any one of its 
operations has cost or is costing. 


For example, the recorder, who 
is in charge of the tabulating de- 
partment, recently was checking 
over this report and found that 
a certain amount of money was 
spent on invoicing during the pre- 
ceding month. A check was made 
on this job, and the break-down of 
clerical and machine operations 
indicated that four people were 
spending almost full time on the 
clerical phase of invoicing. After 
consultation with the supervisor, 
improvements were made in the 
procedure with the result that the 
job was performed by three clerks, 
the fourth being transferred to 
other work on which a bottleneck 
existed. This change reduced the 
cost of invoicing and made a clerk 
available for the other job, elimi- 
nating the necessity of hiring an- 
other employee. 

At one time, the tabulating de- 
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This battery of tabulating machines at Harvester’s Tractor Works produces 
reports for various departments, as well as a check sheet showing cost of reports 


partment was asked to produce a 
report for the accounting depart- 
ment. The report was to show the 
season’s average cost on purchased 
material. Since this job could not 
be absorbed into the regular daily 
work, all costs had to be computed 
on an overtime basis. After anal yz- 
ing the proposed report, it was 
estimated that a maximum of 70 
hours would be required. Actually, 
only 63 hours were consumed to 
provide this report. This was con- 
siderably lower than the cost would 
have been on a manual basis. In 
addition, a complete break-down of 
all phases of the work was available 
in the event that the cost was 
questioned. 

If some department at Tractor 
Works requests a report, tabulat- 
ing can estimate the number of 
hours required. If, for example, a 
report would require as much or 
more time mechanically than would 
be required manually, the depart- 
ment that requested it might de- 
cide the report would not be worth 
the expense. 

One of the reports turned out 
by tabulating is called a “Com- 
posite Spread.” It is prepared for 
the parts forecasting and the parts 
manufacturing departments. The 
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report consists of a break-down of 
all the simple parts that are used 
in assemblies, and with it the parts 
forecaster knows what he must 
order. The parts manufacturing 
department, in 
report to determine what parts 


turn, uses the 


are needed to complete these 
assemblies. 

This “Composite Spread” is so 
valuable to both of these groups 
that, without it, parts forecasting 
would have to add at least two 
people and parts manufacturing 
would need three more people. This 
additional help would be required 
to produce the same information 
that the tabulating department 
lists in its “Composite Spread.” 
Tabulating has figures to show 
that this report costs less than 
$100 a month to prepare. A com- 
parison of this with the average 
salary of five clerks (somewhere 
around $50 a week per worker) 
reveals a saving of approximately 
$900 a month. 

Here, again, facts and figures 
are available to show just how 
worth while this particular report 
is to the company. 

Where does the tabulating de- 
partment get all these figures? 
Back of the entire operation is a 


Harvester's tabulators automatically 
print reports from key-punched cards 


card designed so that the tabulat- 
ing department office employees 
may record the time spent on a 
particular operation. Just as a 
worker in a factory lists the job 
and the time spent on it, the 
Tractor Works tabulating em- 
ployee records the job number, 
operation, and time spent. The 
data written on the cards is key- 
punched into the same cards on 
a daily basis. At the end of the 
month all of the cards are sorted 
together in job number, operation, 
and employee sequence. 

A monthly report which shows 
the time and money spent on each 
job and operation is then prepared 
by processing these cards through 
a tabulating machine. Included in 
this report are figures showing the 
cost of preparing the report itself 
as well as a similar report for the 
parts manufacturing office. The 
cost of preparing these two reports 
is less than 1 per cent of the tabu- 
lating department’s total salary. 
Therefore, the cost of producing 
the tabulating department’s own 
cost record is actually less than 1 
per cent, 

All an office has to do is figure 
what 1 per cent, or less, of its 

(Continued on page 34) 
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State Farm employees have this recreational area for their use. It is a short distance from Bloomington, IIl., which is 
the company’s home cffice, and it features a spring-fed lake that is equipped with floats and a man-made sand beach 


How to 


By Prat enshuan 


ALFWAY between Chicago and 

St. Louis, in the not-so-very- 
big city of Bloomington, IIl., is 
the home office of one of the largest 
automobile insurance companies in 
the country. It is the State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., 
started by G. J. Mecherle, a re- 
tired farmer, 29 years ago. Allied 
with it are a life company and a 
fire and casualty company. 

Friends of Mecherle, now 73, 
and many of his competitors in a 
highly competitive field, have tried 
to analyze what has put his com- 
pany out in front and kept it 
there. An important factor, it 
is generally admitted, is the 
smoothly functioning office force 
of 3,000 people built up by Mech- 


A stitch in time saves space at State Farm, for records are sewed together in- é ‘ 
erle and those with whom he is 


stead of clipped together, so more records can be placed in a filing cabinet 
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associated. Half of this force is at 
Bloomington. The other half is 
employed in branches at Berkeley, 
Cal.; St. Paul, Minn.; Marshall, 
Mich. ; Lincoln, Neb. ; and Toron- 
to, Canada. 

An analytical observer once ap- 
proached one of Mecherle’s friends 
and observed: “G. J. must know 
an awful lot about writing insur- 
ance policies to build the business 
as he has.” Replied the neighbor: 
“Maybe. I wouldn’t know about 
that. I’m darned sure, though, that 
he knows an awful lot about pick- 
ing out the right people to work 
for him—and with him.” 

This informal comment could 
serve as a curbstone description 
of the personnel policies of a com- 
pany that says a program of em- 
ployee relations should be built 
from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. 

About two-thirds of those who 
work in State Farm offices are 
women, mostly in the 20-25 year 
age group. Like most office work, 


This is a general view of the main office of State Farm's 
one-story branch building in the town of Marshall, Mich 
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State Farm Insurance employs about 3,000 office work- 
ers, and two-thirds of them are young girls under 25. 
Turnover of the entire office force is 1.9 per cent, and 
this story tells how the small figure is made possible 





much of what the State Farm force 
does is repetitive and routine. 

Underwriters and claim adjust- 
ers, along with those supervising 
their work, have responsible, re- 
warding functions in the operation 
of an insurance office force. Work- 
ing alongside of them, however, 
are many others, who may be 
doing less dramatic but equally 
essential tasks. Establishment of 
working conditions that tend to 
show appreciation of the impor- 
tance of these workers, file clerks, 
mail clerks, and all the rest, is 
considered by State Farm to be 
a desirable goal. 

Where the mental attitude of 


workers is good, the office operates 
smoothly and the cost of insurance 
service is lowered, a worth-while 
result for both the company and 
its policyholders. Thus personnel 
policies are reflected, along with 
other factors, in the figures that 
go out to the insured in their peri- 
odical premium notices. 

As far back as 1935, the per- 
sonnel aspect of the company’s 
operations was set out as a sepa- 
rate function, under G. E. Mech- 
erle, secretary and personnel di- 
rector. He is a son of the founder. 
R. P. 


the president. 


Mecherle, another son, is 


(Continued on page 36) 


This desk with corner dropped to provide better typewriter 
support is a development of the company’s office force 
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These two pictures show the Addresso- 
graph installed in the laundry truck 


Less Writ 


By John Garth 


SE of a hand-operated Ad- 

dressograph on each of its 18 
trucks saves much time, cuts 
errors, and speeds handling of 
work for Blue White Laundry of 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

The plan, simpler and more di- 
rect than it may seem at first 
glance, may hold money-saving 
possibilities for many other types 
of sales and service organizations 
where a driver follows a regular 
route and makes frequent pickups 
or deliveries (or both) to sub- 
stantially the same customers on 
each trip. 

Laundry drivers or salesmen, 
as you prefer to call them, earn 





Companies that worry about the time their route 


salesmen waste handling the nonproductive details of 


the job might get an idea here. Laundry salesmen use 


an Addressograph to eliminate writing tickets by hand 





money for themselves only when 
they bring in business. Time is a 
vital factor in their work. The 
more calls and pickups they make 
daily, the more business they can 
handle. 

At every stage of the laundry 
and dry-cleaning business is the 
recurring problem of identification. 
The customer’s clothing must never 
become separated from a tag or 
identifying mark. Errors in writ- 
ing or attaching tickets to bundles 
lead directly to delays and costly 
losses. 

Blue White Laundry had studied 
this problem for years. Manager 
Barney VanderMay wanted to 
(1) conserve driver time for work 
more important than writing tick- 
ets, (2) cut losses due to poor 
identification, and (3) simplify ac- 
counting. The new system does 
all three. 

Prior to installation of address- 
ing machines on each truck, it 
was customary to  preaddress 
tickets for the drivers. These 
tickets were arranged in a file in 
the driver’s truck in the same se- 
quence as in his route book. 
Different-colored tickets denoted 
different types of work such as 
finished, rough dry, dry clean- 
ing, rugs, blankets, etc. 

The tickets, 314 by 1714 inches, 
serially numbered, punched, and 
carrying several stubs to be torn 
off at various steps in the cleaning 
process, were expensive. 

Here was the trouble with the 
system: Mrs. Jones, 411 Smith 
Street, was a regular customer 
for shirt finishing. Hence, in the 
proper sequence, the driver found 
her preaddressed tag in his truck. 
As he approached her door, he 
resolved to ask Mrs. Jones about 
dry cleaning. “Oh, I didn’t know 
you did dry cleaning, too,” she 
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re Time to Sell 


said, and handed him 7, 8, or 
maybe 12 pieces of dry cleaning. 
All of which was nice, extra, com- 
missionable business for the driver. 

One hitch was that the driver 
had to write out, by hand, one 
ticket for each piece of dry clean- 
ing. This took time and meant 
delay in reaching other customers. 

At the next call on Mrs. Wilson, 
the ticket was preaddressed—for 
wet wash. But it was a hot day 
and Mrs. Wilson decided to have 
her old man’s shirts finished, a 
couple of summer suits dry cleaned, 
and no wet wash. Which meant 
that the wet-wash ticket was 
wasted and the driver had to stop 
once more and become a clerk— 
not a $150-a-week salesman-driver. 
Another delay. More wasted 
tickets. 

Continuous study of the prob- 
lem led Barney VanderMay to 
think of putting a hand-operated 
Addressograph on every truck, 
with address plates already em- 
bossed and arranged in trays in 
the exact order as in the sales- 
man’s route book. He consulted 
an Addressograph salesman who, 
although a bit stunned at the idea, 
could only say, “Well, why not?” 

Complications. First, the Ad- 
dressograph plate trays were too 
long. So they were shortened to 
fit a cabinet installed at the right 
of the instrument board and in 
front of the seat. 

Next came union regulations. 
The Addressograph salesman at- 
tended union meetings and ex- 
plained the plan, how it would en- 
able drivers to spend more time 
getting business and less time 
being ticket-writers. The union 
gave its blessing. 

That was some time ago. Today 
the Blue White drivers “would 
simply raise hell” if the Addresso- 
graphs were yanked out of their 
trucks, declares Barney Vander- 
May. They reduce errors, save 
time. 
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Plan gives laundry drivers 
more time to sell, because 
they spend less time writing 
tickets. 


Losses due to poor identifi- 
cation are greatly reduced 
with the system. 





WHAT THE NEW SYSTEM DOES 


The accounting work back 
at the office is considerably 
simplified. 


Laundry workers and cus- 
tomers are happier because 
there are fewer mistakes all 
around. 








In the laundry, the plan works 
equally successfully. First, there 
is no delay attempting to decipher 
tickets scribbled by the drivers. 
There are no errors which almost 
inevitably occur when a_ hand- 
written record is copied. First 
stub on the long ticket is for the 
sorter ; other stubs are for ironers, 
for shirt finishers, and other 
processes, plus a ticket for the 
office and one for the salesman. 

Sorters weigh the incoming 
bundles, mark the weight on the 
proper stubs, which are later used 
for computing wages and charges 
to salesmen. On the weekly settle- 
ment day, the salesman receives 
a form recapitulating charges for 
all types of work. With this form 
is an envelope with stubs from all 
tickets he turned in. These can 
be audited by serial number, by 
weight, and other charges to pre- 
clude any possible misunderstand- 
ing between the office and the 
salesman. The salesman is charged 
with all work and must settle for 
it once a week. When and how 
he collects from the customer is 
his problem. This accurate analysis 
of charges day by day and for 
the week is a big help to the 
salesman-driver. 

As the salesman proceeds along 
his route, he checks his stencil 
drawers against his route book— 
both arranged in the same se- 
quence. When he picks up a bundle, 
he selects the proper ticket or 


tickets depending upon the types 
of work picked up, inserts a ticket 
in the Addressograph which prints 
the customer’s name, address, and 
identifying marks at four places 
on the ticket. From this point, 
through the entire plant and office 
and back to the customer, the name 
need never be written again—a 
vast saving in repetitive writing 
with all its consequent errors when 
done by hand. 

Several companies in other lines 
are studying the Blue White Laun- 
dry system for possible adaptation 
to their truck pickup-and-delivery 
problem. 

Watch almost any truck driver- 
salesman. With each visit he carries 
a clip board, order book, or pad. 
Time out to write orders or make 
records runs to a high percentage 
of his day’s work if he has much 
writing. Perhaps bread, beer, soft 
drinks, wholesale food companies, 
and many other sell-and-deliver 
types of operations can profitably 
study this truck-Addressograph 
plan. 

Big point to keep in mind is 
this: A high-paid salesman and a 
big investment in truck equipment 
are on “nonproductive” time when 
the salesman does paper work and 
his truck stands idle. 

With the use of the addressing 
machine, much of the nonproduc- 
tive time usually devoted to writing 
is now saved, giving the salesman 
more selling time. 
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Opinions of Civic Leaders 





Think Policies of These 
Companies Are Good: 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Union Pacific Railroad 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
International Business Machines 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Company 
General Electric Company 

S. H. Kress and Company 


International Harvester Company 








Think Policies of These 
Companies Are Bad: 


Southern Railway System 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of N. Y. 
Askin’s Credit Clothing 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Commercial Credit Company 
Motion Picture Producers 

Chain Shoe Stores 

Chain Dress Shops 

Oil Well Supply Companies 





Community Relations —a 


Local Business Leaders 
Are “Fighting Mad” 


‘“‘We compared the support of our six largest 
locally owned stores to that of the six largest 


absentee-owned chains. 


““Local stores invest $4,900, the chain stores in- 
vest only $1,440. The best estimates we can 
obtain indicate that the chain stores actually 
do a bigger dollar volume than the locally 


owned stores.”’ 


From the report of a chamber of commerce 
manager on dues payments by independent 


local and chain stores. 


OW much should an individual 

unit of a chain store par- 
ticipate in community and civic 
enterprises? 

Should a branch plant take out 
full membership in the chamber of 
commerce ? 

Should a branch sales office be 
expected to contribute dues and 
membership fees to various com- 
munity enterprises? 

What is the correct and sound 
policy for companies such as chain 
stores, national manufacturers, in- 
surance and finance companies, 
railroads, and other national en- 
terprises to adopt concerning 
activity and membership in local 
civic organizations? 

The problem is not an easy one 
to solve, and seems worthy of the 
most careful consideration of top 
management. Some national com- 
panies, with policies which prohibit 
local participation in civic affairs, 
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are probably building up consider- 
able ill will by failure to enter into 
any sort of local civic enterprises. 
Still other companies, notably 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, and 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc., seem 
to have built a vast reservoir of 
good will by their willingness to 
assume a reasonable share of all 
the worthy community and civic 
responsibilities. 

Just how to assess the dollar- 
and-cent value of this good will 
is a problem; yet the fact remains 
that almost without exception the 
local authorities, such as chamber 
of commerce secretaries, went out 
of their way to compliment Sears 
and Penney managements for a 
public-spirited attitude. The same 
authorities bitterly criticized some 
other nationally known companies 
for policies which prohibit local 
managers from any participation 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Charge Against 
National Companies 


Managers of many nationally owned chains, 
branch factories, and sales offices do not 
become members of local civic organizations. 


Branch managers decline to work for com- 
munity projects, but are quick to demand 
special favors and assistance from local civic 
organizations. 


National companies, in many cases, either 
decline to join or contribute to local civic enter- 
prises; or give minimum amounts, wholly out 
of proportion to their volume of business. 














ined Records Save 


By VA. Bradfield 


Pacific Outdoor Advertising, Los Angeles, California 


sleep advertising is a per- 
fect example of a business that 
looks simple to the casual observer 
—but isn’t. At one time or another, 
everyone has seen men working on 
“plants,” our name for signboards, 
and putting up new posters. This 
operation has about the same fas- 
cination as an excavation, especial- 
ly if it is being done in Times 
Square, on Michigan Boulevard, or 
on the Sunset Strip. 

In Los Angeles, alone, we have 
approximately 3,000 plants. Each 
one is a valuable vantage for ad- 
vertisers, a conspicuous workshop 
for our crews, and a _ headache 
for us. 

I'll hastily add that they used 
to be headaches for us. We used 
to keep three separate records for 
each plant. One was concerned 
with the location, and such other 
factors affecting advertising de- 
sirability as approach and cir- 
culation of people by the plant. 
Another record was more or less 
legal, and was concerned with the 
rental arrangements which we 
made for each plant. The third 
record had to do with the work 
and time we expended on changes 
of posters, upkeep, and repair. 

Under that system, four clerical 
workers were assigned to maintain 
the three sets of records. Today 
we have better controls; records 
are kept on a more up-to-the- 
minute basis; supply costs are 
lower—and only two clerks are 
required for the whole job; the 
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others have been released for duties 
elsewhere in the office. 

The department of our organiz- 
ation that most felt the need for 
an improved record setup was the 
accounting department. Its ac- 
counts payable and cost-keeping 
operations were being hampered. 
For every accounting department, 
there is an optimum figure—repre- 
senting efficiency—that shows how 
much it costs to send out a check. 
Our figure was far from optimum. 
It was too high. And we decided 
that the blame rested on our di- 
versified records. 

Another consideration we had 
was the vulnerability of our records 
to fire. They were irreplaceable, 
one-of-a-kind records, and if we 
lost them, we saw ourselves in for 
literally years of expensive negoti- 
ations. Something had to be done, 
and we called in a Remington Rand 
tabulating specialist to see what 
he could suggest. 

Looking back on it, and using 
a little hindsight, I can readily see 
that we were suffering from limited 
imagination in regard to business 
forms. That’s a common enough 
limitation in business, and espe- 
cially in those fields of business 
that concentrate on sales. 

We spent our time, and still do, 
trying to perfect our plants to 
the point where they would give 
the advertiser the greatest possible 
sales impact at the least possible 
cost. We are far more interested 
in city maps and circulation flow 


charts than we are in record forms. 

The tabulating specialist showed 
us how we could combine our three 
records and automatically control 
the information recorded thereon 
by means of an installation of 
Remington Rand _punched-card 
equipment. 

We had been using vertical card 
files and 6- by 4-card cabinets. New 
equipment consists of six Safe- 
Ledger trays, each of which houses 
two Kolect-a-Matic trays. The 
Safe-Ledger trays are portable, 
being mounted on _ rubber-tired 
wheels, and give our records pro- 
tection against fire and _ even 
tampering. When the top of a unit 
is opened, the Kolect-a-Matic 
trays in which the records are 
housed raise up into working po- 
sition. When the top is closed, the 
trays lower and are sealed against 
fire. The Kolect-a-Matic trays hold 
panels or slides on 
mounted celluloid-tipped pockets 
to hold the cards. 

Each form consists of threc 
simple parts. There is the title 
insert which fits into the celluloid 
tip, and is visible at all times. On 
this title insert is typed the loca- 
tion of the plant, the location code, 
and the lease number. Plastic sig- 
nals code important time elements 
and other data, thus saving muchi 
posting detail work. 

Part two is the ledger card, 
which is filed loosely in the pocket 
so that it can be easily removed 
for Synchro-matic machine post- 
ing. The Synchro-matic procedure 
is an automatic, high-speed ma- 
chine method by which punched 
cards are prepared as a by-product 
of billing and other accounting 
machine operations. This auto- 
matic preparation of the cards is 
achieved through synchronizing 
the accounting machine and the 
tabulating punch so that as the 


which are 


operation works on _ procedures 
handled by the first machine the 
punch is actuated to prepare the 
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cards. These cards are subse- 
quently used in the tabulating 
equipment (the alphabetical and 
numerical tabulator, high-speed 
sorter, verifier, summary punch, 
etc.) to prepare reports, statistical 
compilations, and accounting 
media. 

This ledger card carries all in- 
formation regarding the payee— 
the person or company from whom 
we are leasing the plant. It is 
a detailed record of rental ex- 
penses. Simultaneously during the 
Synchro-matic posting operation, 
a punched tabulating card is 
automatically obtained, for the 
purpose of tabulating the lease 
checks and the automatic compila- 
tion of such statistical information 
as is required by the Pacific Out- 
door management. 

The third form is secured in the 
pocket, its corners fitting into die 
cuts. This is the “Plant Construc- 
tion Record” and the “Shop 
Record.” It gives us a list of all 
expenses made for each plant, as 
well as circulation and approach 
data. 

At first glance, it might appear 
that we simply exchanged three 
separate records for three separate 
parts of a form. But on inspection, 
it is seen that the three-part form 
is a perfectly integrated record, 
centrally located and easily ac- 
cessible. It is a logical combination 
of our three old file forms, thus 
saving additional time and effort. 

Just how much time and effort 
it has saved us can be realized 
when I say that it enabled us to 
transfer two of the four employees 
who handled the old files to other 
departments. But perhaps the 
best compliment for our new system 
comes from the accounts payable 
department for whose immediate 
benefit it was installed. 

When entire records can be set 
up automatically, as a by-product 
of other operations, true manage- 
ment control efficiency is attained. 
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report operation on one of the 


a 


Mr. Bredtsidcheska with Sradkssmettsopmeter on « eomlalle 
company's “plants” _ 


This is part of the equipment that enables Pacific Outdoor to keep com- 
plete records on its ‘‘plants,’’ and information is automatically controlled 


Punched-card equipment which au- 
tomatically reports, sta- 
tistics, and other control media— 
at better than 6,000 lines an hour 
Pacific Out- 
door’s paper work, and turns it out 
with half the 


prints 


has_ streamlined 


faster than before 
clerical overhead. 
The whole department from the 
Synchro-matic operator, Lois 
McCollum, to Donna Torkelson, 


tabulating supervisor, and Robert 
Schmidt, tabulating specialist 
(shown in lower picture), is en- 
thusiastic about the new system. 
Our comptroller says that he 
didn’t realize the job of keeping 
track of 3,000 plants could be 
done so efficiently, swiftly, and 
economically. And if you know 
the tough-minded practicality of 
comptrollers, that’s high praise! 
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New car orders at Buick come in on teletype tape; informa- 
tion is automatically converted to regular punched cards 


Buick Spee 


View of the tabulating room in main office at Buick Motor 
Division shows car orders being automatically printed 


ds Orders 


With Punched Cards 





Buick customers can order possible combinations of 
models, colors, trims, and accessories that number 
well over 14,000. To handle these orders, Buick has 
developed a system using teletypes and punched cards 





By Dwight G. Baird 


ITH production running at the 
highest rate in its history, 
Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Flint, Mich., 
has solved the complicated prob- 
lems of order handling, receiving, 
scheduling, distribution, and main- 
tenance of a variety of records 
with a minimum of manpower and 
a roomful of semiautomatic office 
equipment. 
In its 1950 line, Buick offers 45 
different colors, 30 
upholstery combinations, and 21 
different Notwith- 
standing the continuing clamor for 
cars, Buick customers specify ex- 


models, 15 


accessories. 
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actly what they want and how they 
want it. The number of possible 
combinations of models, colors, 
trims, and accessories is well over 
14,000. To meet these customer 
preferences necessitates a fast, ac- 
curate, and flexible system of sort- 
ing orders, scheduling production, 


synchronizing innumerable manu- 


' facturing and assembly operations, 


and controlling distribution, and 
of preparing and distributing ade- 
quate records promptly. 

To fill these requirements, Buick 
has developed a punched-card sys- 
tem that is several 
respects. Equipment includes auto- 


unusual in 


matic key punches, manually 
operated key punches, tabulators, 
verifiers, alphabetic interpreters, a 
numeric interpreter, reproducers, 
collators, sorters, and an electronic 
calculator. 

Dealers place their orders with 
the Buick offices in their respective 
zones, and these orders are trans- 
mitted to the factory by GM Com- 
munications, which is a nation-wide 
teletype network. Orders from the 
28 zone offices begin arriving in 
the production tabulating depart- 
ment at the factory at 3:00 p.m. 
daily, and continue to stream in as 
fast as the teletype can operate 
until noon of the following day. 

The teletype receiver requires 
The re- 
ceiving tape is perforated to in- 
dicate all of the specifications of 


no attention whatever. 


each car ordered. As this tape 
passes through a “tape-to-card” 
converter, the information indi- 
cated on it by means of a multitude 
of apparently meaningless punched 
holes is automatically punched in 
an original car order card. This 


card is punched to indicate the 
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City National Bank, Houston, Texas. Installation by Finger Office Equipment Co 


Your Business Makes Its Best Impression 


with E000! Office Furniture... 


a Profitable Investment 





ES Se RE ee 


When important matters are discussed with associates, prospects or customers, Leopold 
shows your firm at its best. Office furnishings reflect the attitude of management. Improve 


the impression your business gives, by modernizing with distinctive Leopold furniture 


te 


Since 1876, Leopold has created office furniture, designed for efficiency, styled with 


dignity, built for durability a profitable business investment for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning counselor. 
Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for you. If not known, please write 


us for his name and address 


tnt Leq00/a/ vaurnny 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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With its 1,400 electronic tubes, this 
“*brain”’ figures 6,000 orders per hour 


dealer order number, model, color, 
trim, and other specifications. 

Car order cards then are sent 
to the car distribution department 
and are checked to make sure that 
the zone office has conformed with 
its preference allotment (Buick 
still cannot fill all orders immedi- 
ately, even «t the present record 
rate of production), and to make 
alterations in case the preference 
picture has changed. 

Approved car order cards are 
released to the tabulating office 
in the production control depart- 
ment (the same office in which the 
orders were received), and prepa- 
ration is made to release the orders 
to production. 

From the original car order 
card, the tabulating office prepares 
a set of eight other tabulator 
cards, and this set of cards con- 
trols every step in the production 
’ of the cars, from the very begin- 
ning until they are ready to be 
shipped to the purchasers. Each 
card determines the type of chassis 
on which the car will be built, the 
body style, color, upholstery, type 
of transmission, accessories, and 
other specifications. Simply, but 
efficiently, it takes the car through 
production and assembly and as- 
sures that it will be built according 
to the buyer’s wishes. 

Of the deck of nine tabulator 
cards, three (Nos. 2, 3, and 4) are 
sent to the Fisher Body plant 
nearby, and they constitute an 
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This worker is matching a punched card with that on a car body arriving at the 
main assembly plant. Cards make sure the right body goes on the right chassis 


order for this division to build 
the body. The body serial number 
is assigned mechanically by the 
reproducers, which number the 
body orders in sequence by models 
for the year-to-date. The No. 2 
card is perforated, one part of it 
being for the body accounting and 
shipping department, the other a 
body production department copy. 
Both parts are retained by the 
body manufacturer. No. 3 card 
is a shipping notice, and No. 4 
is a body identification tag. Ac- 
companying these three cards is a 
recapitulation report by color, 
trim, and model, by day and year- 
to-date. 

Meanwhile, production control 
mails an order acknowledgment 
to the zone office, indicating that 
the car is in production and is 
to be built to certain specifications. 
Then the car order invoice is sent 
to car distribution, where it is held 
for eventual shipping. 

Two other tabulator cards 
(Nos. 5 and 6) are given to the 
body receiving man. Of these, No. 5 
is the car order and No. 6 is the 
shipping department car location 
copy. The latter is perforated and 
the tab of it is used to notify 
car distribution when the car has 
passed inspection and is available 
for shipment. 

Cards Nos. 3 and 4, which were 
sent to the body plant, are re- 
turned with the body. No. 4 is 
attached to it and serves to locate 


the body in storage; No. 3 is sent 
to production control by the body 
receiving room at the end of the 
day, and from it a report of body 
receipts is prepared. 

From the car order card, car 
assembly run sheets are prepared. 
Each run sheet lists 32 jobs, with 
body numbers, models, colors, 
trims, type of transmission, and 
accessories. These run sheets are 
distributed by messenger to 55 
points in the plant and serve to 
notify all concerned of the sequence 
in which the cars are to be built. 
All sub-assembly and assembly 


operations are governed by this 
building schedule, and all opera- 
tions are so synchronized that all 
component 


sub-assemblies and 
parts converge at the right point, 
at the right time. 

Cards Nos. 5 and 6 are matched 
with card No. 4 (body identifica- 
tion card) in storage, to make 
sure the right body will meet the 
right chassis on the final assembly 
line. Then these cards are sent 
with the copy of the run sheet to 
the body drop where they are held 
until the body actualiy is dropped 
on the chassis. The job thereafter 
is considered a produced car. 

The car checker records on card 
No. 5 the car key number, frame 
number, motor number, number of 
tires, and the ply and manufac- 
turer. These No. 5 cards are ac- 
cumulated and returned to pro- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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From pig iron to profit 
with the dotted line 


To make that profit, this big manufacturer 
must keep down not one, but nine operat- 
ing costs: buying, receiving, stockkeeping, 
producing, selling, delivering, billing, col- 
lecting, disbursing 
These are the 9 Main Jobs every business 
. big or little— must do. The business 
A . geared to do them smoothly, without red 
tape, gains every penny of profit that quiet 
efficiency yields 
Moore “dotted line” forms lower cost 
because they simplify systems and speed 
up work flow. A whole business pools its 
efficiency when forms are consolidated,) 
writings reduced and handling speeded 
Moore makes every type of form for all 
business uses. They range from a simple 
2-part repair order pad to 14-part machine- 
= ee written continuous forms that detach at 
: the perforation—Moore’s dotted line 
Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms Should your business cut costs further? 
3 Continuous Register Forms Let a Moore representative show you forms 
and Registers that simplify and economize. Or write any 
seed factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
2 tamteier tee St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles 
Carbon Extraction and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore 
6 Marginal Punched 


Business Mactune Forms , j ’ e RE ZS, 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


S Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
4 : 2 a bution points in Canada also x *& *& THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 

















Why Executives Travel 


In Small Groups 


YEAR ago, three top execu- 
of Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, New York, were 
killed when the airplane in which 
traveling crashed in 


tives 


they were 
Canada. The company had the im- 
mediate problem of replacing a 
president and two of its top-rank- 
ing men. 

Many companies would have a 
difficult time finding an experienced 


and capable man to fill the shoes 


of one key executive, but to replace 
three officers at once would be an 
overwhelming task. 

What can be done to eliminate 
situations such as this one? Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has a plan for 
its much-traveled executives, and 
there is little likelihood that top 
management from this organiza- 
tion will be severely depleted be- 
cause of a single accident. 

Back in 1948, International 
Minerals was having an annual in- 
spection trip of its properties in 
Florida, and all officers and direc- 
tors were invited. At first, the com- 
pany considered chartering a plane 
to fly some of the men down south, 
but rejected the plan when it was 
realized what could happen to the 
company if the plane crashed. 

International Minerals has a 
monthly directors’ meeting in New 
York, and each year there is an 
annual trip to a company plant. 
This year, for example, the annual 
trip was to Carlsbad, N. M., and 
last year it was to San Jose, Cal. 
In 1948, as mentioned before, the 
officers and directors went to 
Florida on an inspection tour of 
properties there. 

On every one of these trips, 
International Minerals executives 
used different types of transporta- 
tion. Some flew, some drove, and 
others took the train; but they 


never crowded together in the same 
plane or railroad car when making 
trips. 

Many companies have unwritten 
policies that their top men follow 
when traveling. International Har- 
vester Company, for example, tries 
to limit the number of executives 
from the same operating division 
traveling together on long trips. 
Harvester has its own company 
plane, but top management makes 
it a point never to group key men 
in the 14-capacity 
men who never fly together, ac- 
cording to a Harvester spokesman, 
are President J. L. McCaffrey and 
Chairman Fowler McCormick. 
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One executive, for instance, said 
top management men at his com- 
pany seldom had occasion to make 
trips to the same conference or 
meeting. The president might go to 
a presidents’ conference, and the 
controller would attend a meeting 
of controllers. Therefore, this com- 
pany had no reason to limit the 
number of executives who traveled 


together. 


In a survey of 229 manufactur- 
ing companies, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board found 
that nearly one-third of 
businesses put restrictions on the 


these 


group travels of their executives. 
The limitations usually pertain to 
air travel. 

The remaining 


the manufacturers do not restrict 
, 


two-thirds of 


executives’ travels. One executive 
reasoned that “air travel fatalities 
on a million-mile basis are remark- 
ably low,” and saw no reason for 
restricting use of this carrier. 
Some of these companies state 
that their executives seldom have 
occasion to travel and then rarely 
to the same destination at the 
same time. Others see no hazard 
in group traveling. 

The problem of travel restric- 
tions is something that individual 
companies must solve. In many 
cases, there may be no problem, 
because some men will never fly, 
and others will do so only in an 
emergency. Setting up a hard-and- 
fast rule is virtually impossible. 
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NO OVERTIME 
AGAIN THIS WEEK! 


--- what's happened 
to our bookkeepers? 








OF COURSE, many factors besides poor ledger paper 
contribute to overtime costs. But if the paper your 
bookkeepers use is not right, they are wasting minutes, 
needlessly —maybe hours—every working day. 

“Hammermill Ledger is easy to work with.” That 
is the comment we regularly receive. It means that this 
ledger paper does not slip in the machine, does not throw 
entries out of line, and that pen or pencil glides easily 
and quickly over its smooth, glare-free surface. 


If you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply 
your needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western Union 
by number and ask “Operator 25” for the name of 
a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


MMERAg, 
LEDGER < 


MADE BY 


THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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“THEY'RE USING 
HAMMERMILL LEDGER 
PPP PPE PPP EL PPP PP 


NOW, SIR! WE 
SHOULD HAVE 
CHANGED TO THAT 
PAPER- LONG AGO!” 


Qualities like these have, for more than 35 years, made 
Hammermill Ledger the favorite with thousands of 
accountants, auditors, bookkeepers. They know that this 
splendid ledger paper takes clean printing impressions, 
rules perfectly, speeds record entry work. And—for ma- 
chine bookkeeping—they specify the special finish identi- 
fied by the watermark “Posting Finish.” 

See for yourself why thousands of firms standardize on 
Hammermill Ledger. Just send 
the coupon for the sample book 
showing available colors, 
weights and finishes. It’s free, 
and there’s no obligation. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me— 


mill Ledger. 


o a rem? tu 
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(Please attach to, or write on, your 


FREE —a sample book of Hammer: 


‘ 








Keep Credit Customers 
Paid Up and Active 





Retail stores can generally persuade faltering credit 
customers to pay up, but many times these people 
are offended and do their buying elsewhere. Here is 
a system to keep customers paid up as well as happy 





FTER a Chicago department 

store mailed communications to 
some of its faltering credit cus- 
tomers, 35 per cent of the cus- 
tomers immediately paid up in full. 

Another store sent the same 
type of communication to 641 
customers who were behind in their 
payments, and almost $8,000 was 
soon paid. Too, almost $20,000 
in business was said to be rein- 
stated by placing the customers 
in good standing. 

A corporation using the com- 
munications service received an- 
swers from 70 per cent of its 
faltering customers, and the cost 
of the service amounted to 1 per 
cent of the money that was paid 
in. Another store had 80 per cent 
pay up, at a cost of only .66 per 
cent of the money remitted. 

There is a story behind the 
new approach these companies 
used in their credit problems. Last 
fall, the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association stated that 37.6 per 
cent of all charge customers in 
department stores are inactive. 
Then, too, in the Johnson System 
Research conducted in scores of 
stores during the past few years, 
it was found that from 8 per 
cent to 40 per cent of a store’s 
customers who discontinued trad- 
ing at a store did so because they 
were offended by the store’s direct 
dunning letters. 

This information led to the or- 
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ganization of North American 
Credit Control Service, Chicago, 
headed by Edward E. Johnson, 
who has spent many years in Great 
Britain and in the United States 
in the retail business. The secret 
to the system used by North 
American is that the store does 
not bombard the customer with 
dunning letters. Critical communi- 
cations do not come from the store 
at all; a disinterested, outside 
party handles the correspondence. 

For example, 30 days after a 
customer falters he receives a com- 
munication, on a North American 
letterhead, very frankly saying 
that the store had no alternative 
but to refer his name to North 
American. The explanation is 
given that the store is a subscriber 
to the service, and therefore the 
referral is automatic after 30 
days. 

With such a procedure, the 
customer has no reason for feeling 
resentment toward a store—as he 
inevitably would if the store sent 
him dunning letters. There is no 
embarrassment to the customer or 
to the store, and if a bill is im- 
mediately paid there is no impair- 
ment of credit. 

If the first letter does not pro- 
duce any results, a second one 
follows. It is more persuasive, and 
it builds the store up to the cus- 
tomer. Since an objective, outside 
party is handling the communica- 
tions, the customer still has no 


reason for feeling resentment 
toward the store. If no action is 
taken after the second communi- 
cation, a third and fourth follow. 
The fourth and final letter tells 
the customer the account will be 
turned over 
attorney. 

Mr. Johnson said that if the 
four letters bring no results, it is 
obvious that the customer is 
not credit-worthy and should be 
handled as a credit problem. 

Another advantage the new sys- 
tem has over one in which a store 
handles its own credit correspond- 
ence, according to Mr. Johnson, 
is that a customer can more 
easily “talk things over with an 
outside party.” That is, a cus- 
tomer will feel freer to explain 
his money problems to an agency 
like North American than to the 
store itself. Then some kind of 
plan can be worked out to give 
the customer more time to make 
his payments. 

Back of the entire North Ameri- 
can system is the idea that a fal- 
tering customer should never be 
given a chance to feel that he is 
not a preferred customer; he 
should never be given a chance to 
resent treatment given him by a 
store. When he feels that he has 
lost his preferred standing, he is 
also lost as a customer. 

North American, therefore, uses 
its system to keep customers ac- 
tive—which is much more impor- 
tant than the money which will 
be paid up in the process. In fact, 
Mr. Johnson calls this money a 
byproduct of the system. The real 
purpose is to keep customers buy- 
ing, and to keep them happy while 
they are buying. As long as that 
happens, the North American serv- 
ice is accomplishing what it set 
out to do. 


to an agency or 
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It Is Not Worn Out, but It Is 
Wholly Obsolete 


Here is a sound wood desk which has outlasted This old desk has long since been written down 
the men who made it, the dealer who sold it, and to zero on the books. Put a New Jackson Wood 
the man who used it for more than 30 years. Desk in its place and your desk worries are over 

It is not worn out. Structurally it is still sound for the next 20 years or more. siiateia 
as the day it was made. We have prepared a carefully 

But it is wholly obsolete. And obsolete desks figured set of facts which show 
cost more to keep than new ones would to re- how to bring down high office 
place them. costs. One word to your secretary 

Replacing this desk with a modern Jackson and she will write us for a copy 
Wood Office Desk will save space. It will save time. of this booklet—which will show 
It will increase the comfort of the person who uses you how new Jackson desks 
it. A new Jackson Desk, replacing this old-timer amortize themselves in less than 
will pay for itself in less than 4 years. 4 years. ene 


@ JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE Co. \W 


JASPER, INDIANA 
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Balanced Inventories 
From Better Control 





Fewer people handle more inventory records with great- 
er accuracy. Visible record system brings all records to 
one point, insures better balanced stocks, and lowers 
investment in supplies for Reed Roller Bit Company 





HEN the Cleco Division of the 
Reed Roller Bit Company, 
Houston, Texas, transferred its 
inventory records to visible equip- 
ment, it solved a number of prob- 
lems—and so simplified its system 
that one clerical worker took over 
the stock record duties formerly 
assigned to three. This meant that 
the entire cost of the new equip- 
ment and supplies was written off 
in about 4 months in the savings 
in operating costs. 
More important from the man- 
agement standpoint, the new equip- 


LL¢00TM 


ment and system—providing for 
visible, graphic presentation of the 
inventory enabled 
the Cleco Division to reduce inven- 
the 
same time to keep a better balance 
of stock in 
from which it is drawn. In addi- 


records—have 


tories substantially and at 


the several locations 
tion to the savings in clerical costs 
and better control 
afforded by the new procedures, the 
Cleco Division management has ex- 


management 


perienced a substantial increase in 
operating efficiency through better 
arrangement and consolidation of 


sa 


Close-up view of an inventory control panel shows how the visible indexes of the 
cards and the signals provide Cleco with an easy-to-review inventory ‘‘chart”’ 
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the records. They were formerly 
kept in eight different binders, 
which meant that handling and 
reference time and effort were 
considerable. 

When the decision was made to 
change the inventory record pro- 
cedure, in January 1949, S. M. 
Lawrence, office manager of Reed 
Roller Bit 
Kardex cabinets, and a Graph-a- 


Matic 


designed cards, which fit into 10- 


Company, _ selected 


signal system. Specially 
by 6-inch facing pockets and are 
visibly indexed, completed the basis 
for the new control procedure. 
The first immediate result was 
to release two clerical workers for 
duties elsewhere. At the same time, 
the Cleco 
found that it was correcting out- 
of-balance stock conditions in half 


Division management 


a dozen locations. In addition to 
the home offices at Houston, Cleco 
maintains stocks in St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Newark, N. J. The Di- 
vision also has offices in these cities 
and in San Francisco and Holly- 
Cal.; Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Worcester, Mass.; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Fort Worth, Texas. The 
company distributes through 125 


wood, Ga.; 


domestic dealers and 23 export 
dealers. 

Reed Roller Bit Company, the 
parent organization, is a rapidly 
growing industry typical of the 
phenomenal development of the 
Southwest. Its Oil Tool Division 
Plant consists of 2714 acres and 
produces coring equipment, lock 
bits, and allied tools for the oil 
industry. 

In March 1947, the Reed Com- 
pany purchased the pneumatic 
tool line of the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, and moved 
machinery and other facilities to 
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Upy can cut your clerical casts 


with BETTER FILING! 


Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 
clerical time appreciably —for you. 

In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated experi- 
ence in filing of Remington Rand . . . for 58 years the world’s leader 
in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to be without 
your copy. Use the handy coupon—now. 








Remington. FRand 
THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
Management Controls Library, Room 1921, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your book on filing, LBV 396. 


Remington Rand Inc 











Send 
for this 
aaa: 
Booklet 
Today 





Houston where they are now lo- 
cated in a new, modern plant. 
Pneumatic tools of all kinds for all 
types of industry then became part 
of the Reed line, and this is known 
as its Cleco Division. : 
A year after taking over Cleco, 
the management realized that to 
efficiently in 
various locations, it would need a 
flexible system of record keeping in 


control inventory 


the home office. It was also con- 
sidered important that the inven- 
tory records for all locations could 
be set up so that they could be 
studied at a glance with a simple 
system of charts and signals on the 
visible margins of the stock record 
cards for some 5,000 items. 

They immediately found that in- 
ventory then could be transferred 
from one location to another with 
a minimum of freight and handling 
costs, and with a minimum of over- 
all inventory. Actually, in addition 
to the clerical savings, the new 
equipment has paid for itself in the 
savings in freight bills. 

The 10- by 6-inch pockets which 
house the records are kept on 


Keeping control of inventory on 5,000 items in warehouses in 6 different 
places has been simplified with Kardex cabinets and Graph-a-Matic signals 
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slides in the Kardex cabinets. 
Simply by pulling out a slide and 
glancing at the visible margins with 
their signals, they 
can see their inventory situation 
at a glance. A black celluloid sig- 


nal is used to indicate obsolete 


varicolored 


items that are to be discontinued. 
A red signal is used to “flag” a 
slow-moving item, and an opaque 
white signal is used for over- 
stocked items, with a written loca- 


tion abbreviation of places where 


the excess stocks are available. 
When open, each pocket shows 
six cards for the six individual lo- 
cations of stocks. These cards are 
a simple In-Out-Balance record 
for the posting of detail, and serve 
as a guide in setting the signals. 
Because of the simplified design 
of the cards, together with the fact 
that the color and position of the 
signals take the place of many 
posting operations, the original 
clerical job of setting up the 
records has been greatly simplified, 
Mr. Lawrence states. Then, in the 
matter of clerical 
executive review, the job is also 


reference or 


simplified, since all vital stock 
records are readily accessible and 
graphically charted through the 
system of signals. 

In actual operation at the Reed 
home office, here is an outline of 
the procedure: Six cards, each 214 
by 41% inches, are inserted in each 
pocket. After basic stock informa- 
tion has been posted, an inventory 
clerk slips one or more signals on 
the visible index margins. By its 
color a signal will tell one thing; 
by its position on the visible mar- 
gin, it will tell another—and the 
stock record becomes an active con- 
trol instead of a static list. 

The six-way arrangement of 
cards in each pocket—one for each 
major stock location—gives the 
actual (posted) detail. 

This means that a glance at the 
margins and their signals provides 
the general stock picture. For ex- 
ample, a glance at one of the 
Kardex slides serves to show that 
on a certain item there is plenty 
of stock available somewhere. Then 
the pocket is flipped open, and 
study of the six cards reveals 
where the stock is available. On the 
other hand, the glance at the mar- 
gins and signals may give all the 
information that is required by the 
‘i.e., a black 


signal tells when it is an item which 


reviewing executive 


is to be discontinued, or a num- 
bered opaque signal tells him just 
where there are overstocks which 
may call for action. 

In summing up the advantages 
from the management’s standpoint 
and in view of his particular in- 
stock control, R. G. 
Hamaker, vice president in charge 


terest in 


of sales, has this to say: 

“The Kardex stock control sys- 
tem has adequately handled the 
problems connected with an inven- 
tory of more than 5,000 different 
items. 

“The data which is contained in 
the visible margins and signals tell 
us immediately all of the essential 
factors needed to control our in- 
ventory. As a result of this con- 
trol, we have improved our turn- 
over and at the same time speeded 
delivery to our many customers.” 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 


“Can't teach an 
old dog new tricks” rtonsce ADDING stachine 


RHYTHM-ADD ! Operctors rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch”* 
keyboord, ond gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Okay, so maybe Rover’s dense. So maybe all 

he'll ever understand is the difference 

between an ace and a trey of hamburger. But everything 
isn’t so easy to learn or so simple to operate as a 

Monroe with its smooth, nerve-soothing Velvet Touch*, 

its effortless, rhythmic ease of operation. 


What’s more, not everybody makes a model to meet 
b ? Monroe Machine 


° . VERSATILE! A multi-purpose 
each of your figuring or accounting needs, faster, thet handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
: oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one reo- 
x te ton operctors who know prefer Monroe. 
more efficiently, more economically. 


r **"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
But Monroe does. You can be doggone sure of that! scribe Monroe 4s matchless ease of operat 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; 
Monroe's factory-treined 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


, 
, 
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Minute Maid Turned Failure to Success 


(Continued from page 9) 


tributors were acquired so that 
improved service to retailers was 
possible. 

A year ago distribution reached 
only 36 states. Today it is in 48 
states. One big factor in building 
sales has been the Bing Crosby 
15-minute, 5-day-a-week radio 
‘program in about 50 cities. Mr. 
Crosby became a stockholder in 
the company at the suggestion of 
Mr. Whitney and is the West 
Coast distributor of Minute Maid. 
Until 
concentrating facilities were ac- 


recently, when California 
quired, native sons were drinking 
and liking Florida orange juice 
which seems as phenomenal as an 
Irishman drinking sweet cider on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Today, Minute 
Maid concentrate is produced in 
California as well as in the several 
Florida plants where the concen- 
trate was first processed. 

Further to improve distribution, 
the company organized 6 dis- 
tributing branches in New York 
with 50 trucks serving a 50-mile 
zone around Manhattan as well 
as the city proper. These trucks 
handle nothing but Minute Maid 
and have increased sales 40 per 
cent and reduced costs one-half. 
The same operation has been ex- 
tended to Boston with 22 trucks 
distributing Minute Maid alone. 

Any figure you quote on Minute 
Maid is likely to be obsolete by 
the time it gets into print. As 
of early July, approximately 
180,000 food stores were equipped 
with frozen-food cabinets. Of these, 
more than two-thirds were handling 
Minute Maid. 

Bottleneck of the entire industry 
is the lack of room in frozen-food 
cabinets. With 60 brands of citrus 
concentrates competing for cabinet 
space, the going is not exactly 
easy. The Birds Eye-Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
and Snow Crop (a division of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., which first 
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distributed orange concentrates) 
are some of those competing for 
business. A recent entry is Flamin- 
go Orange Juice, promoted and 
vigorously advertised in the New 
York area by Douglas Leigh, pro- 
ducer of spectacular outdoor ad- 
vertising displays. 

It is believed that Minute Maid 
is the largest producer and dis- 
tributor of the concentrates, al- 
though others are crowding it for 
leadership. But Minute Maid is 
losing no time. It brought out a 
lemonade mix in the summer of 
1950, also a concentrated apple 
juice from a pilot plant in Massa- 
chusetts. Still another product 
which holds promise is pineapple 
concentrate, using pineapples from 
Cuba. 

One important step in consoli- 
dating its position nationally is 
Minute Maid’s agreement with 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, the big co-op which handles 
the Sunkist brand. Long a leading 
marketer of fresh fruit, Sunkist 
now puts up Minute Maid con- 
centrates in California under a 


joint agreement with Minute Maid. 
It is anticipated that within 2 
years Sunkist-Minute Maid may 
require as much as one-third of 
the California citrus crops, which 
cannot help but stabilize the in- 
dustry there as it did in Florida. 

Prices of citrus groves have 
Florida. The 


economy of the state has been 


skyrocketed in 


stabilized. Much of the risk has 
been removed from citrus-growing 
everywhere. And large areas may 
look forward to far greater pros- 
perity than ever before. All be- 
cause one man had faith—and the 
courage—to keep on trying. 

It is often repeated that today’s 
tax structure prohibits the found- 
ing of a profitable business, or re- 
tards its growth so that many long 
years must elapse between the start 
of a business and its growth to 
mature size. Yet the fact that 
Minute Maid has plowed ahead in 
new fields, paved the way for 
others, and built a profitable busi- 
ness in a brief time seems to indi- 
cate that there are still oppor- 
tunities for free enterprise. 





NACA “Tours” 


HE New York Chapter of the 

National Association of Cost 
Accountants will “tour” the oil 
industry, by means of sound 
movies, at its first Cost Forum, on 
Oct. 2, 1950. Inaugurating a series 
of “armchair plant visits,” a new 
feature on the NACA program, 
this meeting will be held in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Auditorium, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

The three short films, produced 
by the Shell Oil Company, deal 
with three phases of the petroleum 
industry’s operations. “Prospect- 
ing for Petroleum” explains the 
continual search for oil. “Birth of 


Oil Industry 


an Oil Field” reveals the problems 
in drilling a well. “Refining Oil 
for Energy” shows how crude 
petroleum is processed into hun- 
dreds of products. Total running 
time of the three films is 75 min- 
utes. A representative from the 
oil industry will be present at the 
forum to supplement the pictures 
and answer questions. 

Armchair plant visits are de- 
signed to help NACA members 
learn the operating background 
of specific industries as prepara- 
tion for more effective handling 
of accounting and management 
problems. 
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Its love 
at first sit 





A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girl’S problem 


for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
B-21, Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet 
on Goodform Office Seating and the 
location of our nearest branch or dealer. 


F you employ girls for clerical or sten- 

ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 
chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


—<Gaz— 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 





DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Copyright 1950—The General Fireproofing Company 


a 


"Sitting Pretty" —Compare this Geodf. point 
by point with any other stenographer's chair 
on the market and see for yourself why it's the 
best buy for your company, tee. Write us re- 
garding ashowing of our sound movie, Sitting 
Pretty", which tells the whole stery of the 
2123 chair. 
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You seldom, if ever, read want ads. . . if you 
are the caliber man we are looking for . . . so 
we are using this method of bringing our offer 
to your attention. You probably have a good job 
right now and haven't been seeking another . . . 
at the same time you wouldn't pass up a real 
opportunity either. 

To get down to cases, we are a long estab- 
lished, highly respected company, an acknow!l- 
edged leader in our field, specialists in Time- 
saving Visible Record Systems. We have a 
number of very attractive executive sales Pposi- 
tions available in several cities. They are in 
direct branch offices of the company serving 
well established territories. Successful sales ex- 
perience is requir . and a knowledge of 
record systems or accounting is essential. 

Write for personal interview, giving full details 
of your education, experience an 

qualifications. Please enclose a re- 

cent snapshot. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 S$. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





“Saue Jime wtth 
Kite- Line 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 
Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


| 5 1s- TAX 


Attachments fer copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.10 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 











FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write asking us to send you 
o RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, (25 oom oo 
RITE-LINE copyruHoipver 


(Continued from page 11) 


total office salaries would be, and 


then decide if it would be worth 
that much to know the exact cost 


of every job that goes through 


the office. 


The recorder emphasized the 
adaptability of his system to any 
office. It is used for breaking down 
the costs of clerical expenses for 
parts manufacturing, and that 
office is typical of many in other 
businesses. 

Another important tool in con- 
trolling costs is the use of a sched- 
ule of operations which consumes 
only a few minutes of each super- 
visor’s time each morning. Each 
supervisor prepares a schedule for 
his operation in the form of a 
simplified bar chart, and only a 
glance is necessary to find out what 
progress has been made on a given 
operation. For example, the super- 
visor of key-punch operators fits 
in his work according to schedule, 
and then he keeps track of the 
actual 
estimated time on 

We have explained how Tractor 


compared with his 
the schedule. 


time 


Works can determine mechanically 
the costs of every job in the tabu- 
lating department, and now there 
should be some explanation of 
those jobs. 

The department originally was 
started in 1945 to cover service 
parts only. 5,000 
active parts numbers being serv- 
iced at the present time. The work 
has greatly expanded to include 
identification tags for parts, ship- 
ping and 
domestic and Canadian district 
offices, weekly stock status reports, 


There are over 25 


orders invoices for 


forecasting analysis reports, year- 
end closing statements, daily back- 
order shortage reports, and build- 
ing tickets for use on the tractor 
assembly line. Tabulating also pro- 
duces reports on production and 
material scheduling and on items 
that are scrapped. Every week, 
a listing is prepared of all 
employees, by departments, in 


seniority sequence for use by 
the employment department in 
handling layoffs, transfers, and 
other changes. These varied oper- 
ations per- 
formed for the accounting, ma- 
terials control, service parts, and 


represent functions 


personnel departments. 

To get a better idea of what 
the tabulating 
Tractor Works is saving, we must 
go back to when the initial in- 
stallation was made with electrical 
accounting equipment. At that 
time, there were 50 employees in 
the department. There are 49 
employees at present despite the 
many functions that have been 
taken over from other depart- 
ments, such as materials control, 


department at 


accounting, and employment. 

The total net saving per year 
after allowing for the rental of the 
machines is substantial. There are 
also other gains such as greater 
accuracy, more speed, obtaining 
reports that could not be con- 
sidered on a manual basis, and 
savings on direct payroll costs 
such as Social Security, insurance, 
vacations, and dispensary. 

The recorder makes every effort 
to keep his department abreast of 
latest developments in his field. He 
has newer models on order to re- 
place the seven tabulating ma- 
chines (IBM 405’s) now in use, 
and four men have already gone 
to training school to learn the 
operation of the new machines be- 
fore they are installed. 

A record and procedure analyst 
works closely with the recorder and 
when a new report is proposed by 
a department, the two 
operate in developing forms and 
for the report. They 
also figure the probable cost of 
the report. If there is a faster 
and more economical way of pro- 
ducing a report, with the controls, 
facts, and figures available to 
them, these two men are sure to 


find it. 


men co- 


procedures 
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Pay Records 
Microfilmed 


re your business systems all tangled up ? 


HE Air Force is now microfilm- 

ing the pay records of all of- 
ficers and enlisted men. The photo- 
graphic system began this fiscal 
year to protect the - original 
records against loss and to pro- 
vide faster paper work when trans- 
ferring personnel. More than 100 
Recordak Microfilmers are operat- 
ing in Air Force disbursing and 
accounting offices throughout the 
world. 

Brig. Gen. K. E. Webber, 
Director of Finance, U. S. Air 
Force, authorized Commanding 
Generals of Air Force units 
all over the world to install the Here's how to be sure they're not ! 
microfilming machines. 

“The photographic system will 
assure a minimum of misunder- 
standings and errors in the pay 


status of officers and enlisted men, Ack fr free systems survey 


and will facilitate matters when 


personnel make a _ permanent by Ditto business 


change of station,” according to 


* 
General Webber. engineers ' 


Every 6 months all pay account | 


cards ming shipped by or 9 the “Even your best employes won't tell you” —because 
Army Finance Center in St. Louis they themselves haven’t ncticed. Methods that effi- 
for semiannual audits. During po OF ciently handled your Production, Order-Billing, 
these periods, disbursing officers : Payroll and Purchasing a year ago may not be efh- 
have heretofore had no records for | cient today. 

. ‘ a: == Be sure of freedom from tangles, errors and costly 
Sr SY and | TT lost motion! Use Ditto One-Writing systems! They 
settling misunderstandings. | do away with all retyping and copying. They save 

Every unit now has its own | _« time and money, eliminate mistakes. 

records on film. If the original : Ask for a free Ditto systems survey of your busi- 
sesords are lest en reute to St ness. There’s no obligation. A qualified Ditto busi- 
nega : ‘+ ness engineer will make an impartial survey and 
Louis, exact facsimile copies can} PRODUCTION make definite suggestions. Mail coupon—TODAY! 
be made from the film. Air Force| PURCHASING 


personnel are more apt to get the} PAYROLL 
exact pay due them. One 100-foot| ORDER-BILLING 
roll of 16mm. microfilm holds ap- 


proximately 1,000 of the pay 
records, which contain information * * * —_ * * * * * + * Kk * 


on both sides. > 4 Ditto, Reresporeted, on ‘a. eet 

: = as 2288 W. Harrison St., cage 12, illinois 
Recordak Corporation, subsidi rm beng ne —y me, please contact me and arrange for 
, Py , ~ Free Systems Survey. 

ary of Eastman Kodak Company ’ 1 Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 


. . H + money in C0 order billing © production © payroll 
has ws = the a 7 © purchasing © time payment © other (specify) 
set up this photographic recor DITTO, Inc. 
system. The microfilmer used is a| 7239.“ "S"itiwon’ 
small, combination machine which In Canada: Company 
~~ of Caneda, Ltd., 20s! ABST. oo oo veeccsee 
photographs the records and also erento, Ontario 


serves as a film reader. 
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How to Keep Office Workers 


(Continued from page 13) 


All employees are given a hand- 
book, You and State Farm, 
which stresses, first of all, the 
sentiments of the founder of the 
company with regard to old and 
new employees. It reads in part: 

“T wish 


employee my deep appreciation 


to express to every 


of the wonderful service rendered 
throughout the years. While we 
may say many words, they are 
definitely inadequate to express 
what I have desired to convey. 

“In the life of these institutions 
(the insurance companies) there 
has never been a time when there 
has not been full harmony between 
the employees. This has made for 
agreeable companionship. I hope 
each new employee will acquire the 
same cooperative, helpful spirit.” 

Later on in the handbook, topics 
such as these are explained in clear, 
simple language: How pay checks 
are figured, how overtime is de- 
termined, what payroll deductions 
mean, and the rules on service pins 
and bonuses. 

“Celebrations are in order,” the 
handbook states under this last 
heading, when the employee has 
been with State Farm for 10, 15, 
20, and 25 years. At these anni- 
versary observances bonuses are 
presented along with the pins. 
These range from $50 on the fifth 
anniversary, to $500 on_ the 
twenty-fifth. 

Company practices with regard 
to office hours and lunch periods 
also are outlined. State Farm has 
no cafeteria for employees. There 
are a number of satisfactory eat- 
ing places within a short walk of 
the building. To improve food 
service for employees, lunch hours 
are staggered. As a result, rush 
hour lines at restaurants are cut 
in half, and employees are less 
likely to waste their time wait- 
ing for service. Some restaurants 
have adjusted their hours to 
match the staggered schedule and 
feature “State Farm Specials.” 
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As is indicated by these moves, 
State Farm management keeps in 
mind the adage that any worker 
wants to be considered as a person 
and not merely as a number on 
a payroll. Recently, the company 
put the name of each employee 
on his or her desk. The name cards 
are printed, easily read, and may 
be slipped in and out of metal 
frames when new people come in or 
transfers are made. 

Two stories are told that illus- 
trate the sustained effort made to 
keep management-employee rela- 
tions informal though dignified, as 
befits an insurance company opera- 
tion. With 3,000 employees it is 
not possible for a close personal 
acquaintance to be maintained with 
all of them, from top management 
all the way down. 

As a result, when G. J. Mecherle, 
“the chief,” as he is popularly 
known, was strolling through one 
of the departments not so long 
ago, at least one of the young 
men working there did not recog- 
nize the founder and chairman of 
the board of the enterprise. Mech- 
erle stopped to tie his shoelaces, 
resting one foot on a chair, then 
went on his way. The employee 
thought this informality on the 
part of a stranger (to him) was 
out of place, and _ remarked 
audibly: “Does he think he owns 
the place?” As Mecherle strolled 
away he heard the comment, later 
repeated it to his associates with 
a chuckle. 

Some years ago G. J. was walk- 
ing along the sidewalk in Bloom- 
ington when he saw one of the 
women employees approaching him. 
He asked where she was going. 
When he found out she was going 
to the bank with a deposit, he 
told her that she should have a 
male employee with her on such an 
errand. When he got back to the 
office, he made a rule to that effect. 

Most of the employees live 
within a short distance of the com- 


Happy 


office 


in a 6-story town.” Thus they have 


pany’s “13-story building 
considerable time on their hands 
at the end of the workday. From 
this there developed the activities 
program for employees, and finally 
the State Farm park. 

To show how the park operates 
as part of the State Farm per- 
sonnel program, let’s consider a 
typical young woman employee: 
When she’s through work in the 
summertime, a 5-minute bus trip 
will take her to a 
tract of 
spring-fed lake, just on the out- 


pleasantly 
wooded land with a 
skirts of Bloomington. 

On the edge of the lake is an 
attractive beach house, of painted 
concrete-block construction, with 
a lounge, soft-drink bar, large 
screened porch, and two locker- 
room sections. 

Our typical employee shows her 
State Farm registration card as 
she enters the park. Only those 
who work for the company, with 
their friends and relatives, are 
eligible to use the park facilities. 

After changing to her bathing 
suit, the young woman can stroll 
down spacious “lounging steps” of 
concrete leading to a_ pleasant 
sandy beach. 

To make the beach in an inland 
city, 14 carloads of sand originally 
were shipped in and leveled off 
along the water’s edge. This was 
in 1949. Due to rains and the 
rather steep pitch of the shore, 
the beach “slipped” down under 
the water’s edge. This greatly 
improved the footing for waders 
and bathers, but meant that an- 
other 285 tons of sand had to be 
trucked in. Some of this came from 
Lake Michigan beaches. 

As an index to the interest of 
the employees in the park project, 
all the 400 lockers are taken for 
this season. For those who do not 
care to swim, there are tennis 
courts, shuffleboards, sheltered pic- 
nic benches, fishing spots, a lighted 
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softball diamond, and other recre- 
ational facilities. 

During office hours, as well as 
outside of them, physical health is 
a matter for constant considera- 
tion under the State Farm per- 
sonnel plan. Posture chairs are 
available for all employees. 

Many State Farm employees 
take part in the company’s sug- 
gestions system. In the eyes of 
management it is one of the main 
ways of making workers articulate. 

An example of the results ob- 
tained from one such suggestion 
may be seen when one walks into 
the building and steps into one of 
the elevators. Each elevator oper- 
ator is seated on a comfortable 
cushioned stool which is free to 
rotate on its base. There is a cir- 
cular foot rest, and the elevator 
controls are within easy reach of 
the operator. At the rush hours, 
the stools are removed to make 
room for two or three more em- 
ployees on these trips. At other 
times, however, they make the job 
of elevator operator much more 
attractive to the young women 
employed, as a comfortable, seated 
position is possible. 

Another example of use of the 
suggestions system was provided 
when an employee questioned the 
desirability of a long-standing 
practice of the company—that of 
sending each employee a rose on 
his birthday. The individual who 
didn’t like the custom said his ob- 
jection was based on the chain 
reaction that was started in some 
departments by the birthday-rose 
custom. 

When the rose was presented, 
the objector explained, others in 
the department sometimes sent 
greeting cards on the same day. 
Ther, according to the objection, 
the recipient of cards and rose 
felt constrained to go out and buy 
a box of candy to stand treat. 
This meant a sizable expense in 
the larger departments. 

Without the suggestions system 
the objection and the grounds for 
it might never have been known. 
With it, the grounds for complaint 
were submitted along with the sug- 
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& Even the office'prima-donna 
uses the calculator with 
push-button" multiplication 


Because multiplication is by far the most frequent operation on calculators, 
obviously the calculator for your office must be the one with the 

SIMPLEST and FASTEST, POSITIVE multiplication. That means MARCHANT— 
the only calculator with PUSH-BUTTON multiplicotion—on both the 
FIGUREMASTER, designed for heavy-volume production ... and the new 
low-cost FIGUREMATIC, the only calculator in its price range with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication. Ask the MARCHANT MAN in your 
phone book to prove that a MARCHANT with PUSH-BUTTON multiplication 
can be operated by anyone .. . and will do all your figure work easier 

and cheaper. Mail the coupon or call the MARCHANT MAN today. 


& Enter the amount to % By touch of keys 
b 


e multiplied in Multiplier 
in keyboard Row, Carriage-Shift 
and Multiplication 
ore AUTOMATIC... 
answer appears 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 


AMERICA'S FIRST 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAKLAND 6B, CALIFORNIA AT 
Please send me free literature about the new Marchant 
Calculators [_] Rental information [_] 


Name and Address: 





gestion that the practice be 
abolished. The matter was dis- 
cussed in an employee publication. 

Questionnaires were sent to all 
3,000 employees asking for their 
votes on dropping or keeping the 
practice. The votes that came in 
were three to one for keeping the 
rose as a birthday custom, and 
this was done. It was pointed out 
to employees, however, that the 
use of birthday cards and the buy- 
ing of candy was purely optional. 

Somewhat akin to the birthday- 
rose practice is the company’s 
custom of sending a visiting nurse 
to the home of any ailing employee, 
or to the hospital if the worker 
is hospitalized. The “humanizing” 
touch is the company-owned port- 
able radio sets which she takes 
along, for use by patients. 


More than 95 per cent of the 
employees take part in the di- 
versified activities program of the 
company, and about the same per- 
centage are members of the firm’s 
hospital and surgical benefit plan. 

Extended vacations up to 4 
weeks are given to veteran em- 
ployees (those who have been em- 
ployed for 20 years or more). 

Since 1941, cost-of-living ad- 
justments have been made in the 
company’s biweekly pay checks. 
These are keyed to quarterly fig- 
ures from the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s report. 

When changes were considered 
in the employee publication at the 
home office, questionnaires were 
sent out to determine how the 
various age groups of employees 
would like the publication restyled. 


The change-over was made in 
format and contents to meet the 
expressed wishes of those who 
voted on the subject. 

Other features of the personnel 
program include job classification 
studies, to make sure that a given 
standard of performance rates a 
uniform standard of pay through- 
out the State Farm enterprises. 

State Farm officers feel that the 
employee program, considered in 
its entirety, is an important asset 
of the company. 

Figures on payroll turnover and 
attendance regularity bear out 
this belief. In 1948, employce 
turnover was 3.16 per cent of the 
payroll per month. Now it is down 
to 1.9 per cent. And the average 
attendance has held at a point 
better than 97 per cent for 3 years. 





Hotel Makes Letter Writing Painless 


HERE is 
writing the home office or family 
and friends when the traveler stops 
at the Hotel Boise in Boise, Idaho. 


no excuse for not 


A machineless, effortless dictating 
been provided for 
guests, so that sending letters, re- 


service has 


ports, and memos en route is 


Virgil McGee of the Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho, points to announcement of a new 
service for guests. By asking the operator for ‘‘Voice Writing"’ service, guest 
can dictate to a Disc Edison Voicewriter and have his letters transcribed by 
Barbara Krouth, public stenographer. Walter York, Edison salesman, watches 
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no longer a nuisance to travelers. 

In the privacy and comfort of 
his own room, the guest simply 
asks the switchboard operator to 
connect him with the “Voice Writ- 
ing” service, and begins to dictate. 
His call goes to the public stenog- 
rapher’s office, and his voice is 
recorded on a Disc Edison Voice- 
writer. Indicating length of letters 
and corrections as well as playing 
back the record is possible. To 
signal corrections or end of letter, 
the dictator moves the receiver 
handle switch up and down. 

To make sure that every guest 
knows about this letter-writing 
service there is a large sign at 
the registration desk, and bellmen 
tell each guest about the service 
when he arrives. Notices are placed 
under the glass on bureaus in all 
the rooms so that the guest can’t 
miss learning of the service. 

The notice is worded in a 
friendly manner and urges the 
patron to relax, if he has a letter 
to write or a report to make. The 
announcement explains how the 
service works and assures the pa- 
tron that any special instructions 
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will be handled by the Voice-Writ- 
ing operator. Letters and memos 
will be sent up to the guest when- 
ever he wants them. There is no ex- 
tra charge for this service, and the 
hotel points out that the cost is 
actually lower than usual steno- 
graphic rates because the stenog- 
rapher saves the time she formerly 
spent taking dictation. 

The service is available from 
11:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and from 9:00 
a.m. until 2:00 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Virgil G. McGee, vice president 
and general manager of the hotel, 
reports an amazing increase in the 
number of letters guests have 
written since the new system has 
been installed. 





Color in TV 


OLOR television for industrial, 
business, hospital, Govern- 
mental, and military use will be 
available in a few months through 
an agreement recently concluded 
between Remington Rand Inc., and 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

CBS will provide the designs of 
the equipment, which Remington 
Rand will manufacture and sell; 
CBS will perform the testing func- 
tions, and Remington Rand will 
then take over distribution and in- 
stallation. Existing organizations 
of both companies will be used for 
the project. 

The arrangement does not cover 
the use of the new color television 
equipment for color broadcasting 
to the public, since the FCC has 
not yet rendered a decision in the 
color television case. However, the 
equipment can be used for color 
television broadcasting in the 
event commercial standards for the 
CBS color should be 
authorized. 

Remington Rand has been manu- 
facturing and distributing black- 
and-white television equipment for 
industrial use under the name 
“Vericon.” The new Vericolor tele- 
vision equipment is expected to be 
ready for delivery this fall. 


system 
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Try this NEW Kodak photocopy paper 


You't! never know what really 
splendid results you can get with 
your present photocopier until 
you've tried new, low-cost Koda- 
graph Contact Paper. 

Then... you'll see your letters, 
charts, and other originals repro- 
duced in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites ... with a new sharp- 
ness and sparkle that makes reading 
a pleasure. 


In addition, you'll find that Koda- 
graph Contact Paper is easier, more 
economical to process. It has wide 
latitude...and exceptional uniform- 
ity —from sheet to sheet. Thus, your 
operator can forget about split- 
second timing, trial-and-error testing 

she can give you photocopies faster 

. with less waste. 


But see for yourself —just order 
“Kodagraph Contact Paper.” 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 











) 


Mail coupon for 
free booklet 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Document and Drawing Repro- 


duction”. . 


Name 





Please Prin 


Company 


. Department 


. your new free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 








Street 





City 


~TKodigls 





State 








“We need Buick Speeds Orders with 


printing Punched Cards 


eosNOT WASTE PAPER” 


“There’s no inventory of out-of-date forms 
and advertising material in our stock room. 
We get only what we need at the moment... 
revise and/or rerun any job anytime. We 
can afford to because our printing’s done on 
a Davidson Dual.” 

In your own office or in the hands of your 
printer, a Davidson Dual handles much of 
your printing and cuts costs to a minimum. 
It gives you black 
and white or col- 
or, line and half- 
tone, by offset or 
letterpress. You 
need never run 
large quantities to 
get the unit cost 
down...and end 


up with obsolete 
material. Write 
today! 


Da vidson, 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-44 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


He FREE YALET 


s Wraps “in press”, dry 
oan nd’ aired—will not tip over 


This efficient Office Valet (No. S6) 
Costumer provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat spaces 
and an umbrella stand on a tri 
angular floor base of 2914" x 16” 
Other units accommodate 6 or 12 
or 24 people. 

A complete line of modern beauti- 
fully finished, space-saving stee! 
wardrobe equipment for homes. 
factories, offices, schools, churches 
and public buildings—everything 
from small knock-down party 
racks to complete “locker rooms” 
or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin. ov-22 


VOGEL - PETERSON co. 


higer Chicago 5 








Wuew Waittne To Apvertisers 
Piease Mention 
‘AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
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duction control tabulating hourly. 
There the penciled data listed by 
the checker is key-punched manu- 
ally—the only manual operation 
in the entire procedure. From the 
completed No. 5 card, the traffic 
bill of lading card (No. 7) and 
the glove box card (No. 8) are 
created. Card No. 6, the two-part 
shipping pct car location 
copy and car-passed tag, remains 
in the glove compartment. 

Completed No. 7 cards are sent 
to car distribution hourly, and 
there the dealer order number is 
“mark-sensed” on the bill of lading 
card. 

The car distribution department 
holds cards Nos. 7 and 8 until it 
the tab of card No. 6, 


indicating that the car has passed 


receives 


inspection and is available for 
shipment. When a sufficient umber 
of cars to constitute a load to a 
given destination are ready for 
shipment, cards Nos. 7 and 8 and 
the car order invoice are sent to 
the traffic department. 

Traffic matches this file with the 
sar location card (No. 6), and a 
driver takes the car to the loading 
dock. When the car has been 
loaded, the bill of lading number 
is mark-sensed on the No. 7 card, 
which is returned to production 


There the 


shipping date is added and the 


control tabulating. 


card is processed, 
first 
of punched cards to contain com- 
At the time of 
department 
copy card (No. 9), is reproduced 


mark-sensed 
making it the of the series 
plete information. 
shipment, the cost 
with complete information on it 
and is matched with the car order 
invoice and billing to the dealer. 

From the card (No. 
5) the production reports are run, 
traffic bill of lading 
card (No. 7) the shipping reports 
The latter card is kept 
serial 


car order 


and from the 


are run. 


in motor number sequence 


and becomes the permanent theft 
record file. 

The tabulating section produces 
and distributes a long list of sum- 
maries and reports daily and 
some of which were not 


Included 


are a daily report of cars released- 


monthly, 
obtainable previously. 
produced-shipped, another of car 
shipments to zone stocks, a daily 
shipment record, daily recap of 
cars shipped, daily body release, 
body receiving report, body report 
by trim, color report, list of frame 
produced-shipped, 


numbers gear 


ratio report, daily assembly re- 


port, and a tire report on cars 
produced-shipped. The daily as- 


sembly report is printed on a4 
master form and duplicated to 
provide the large number of copies 
required. 

Before this punched-card system 
was installed, most of the reports 
were prepared manually—and 
many of them were not prepared 
task of doing so 


manually was prohibitive. A 17- 


at all, as the 


part production tag and invoice 
form was typed in the distribution 
department, copies were distrib- 
uted, and cars were built to speci- 
fication, as From 
this 


were 


they are now. 


document, all daily reports 


made out manually and the 


customer billing was produced. 
This procedure not only entailed 
an immense amount of labor, but 
it also resulted in many errors; 
adequate records were lacking, and 
much time was spent in searching 
for information that is now avail- 
able in most convenient form. 
The present installation of me- 
chanical equipment is capable of 
6,000 


cards per hour, and even faster 


processing specification 


machines are already on order. The 
electronic calculator was installed 
only recently and is expected to ex- 
pedite other rations, 


many ope 


principally in production control. 
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NOMA Area 
Conference 


HE annual area conference of 

the nine New England chapters 
of the National Office Management 
Association will be held October 
6 and 7, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

Speakers on timely technical 
subjects will be the international 
president of NOMA, W. Miller 
Bennett, controller, Inland Con- 
tainer Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
M. Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford 
High School; Norman Bellenoit, 
C.P.A., assistant controller and 
coordinator of accounting meth- 
ods, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. ; and 
Harold G. Dunlap, work simplifi- 
cation director, H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Inc. 

The Saturday morning session 
will be devoted to round-table dis- 
cussions on selected office problems 
in which all attendees will partici- 
pate. The discussion leaders will 
be: F. L. Haskell, Wallace Barnes 
Co., Bristol, Conn.; Mrs. Vera 
Green, Botwinik Bros., Worcester, 
Mass. ; J. H. Humphrey, Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. ; 
Charles Hill, Rhode Island De- 
partment of Finance, Providence, 
R. I.; and Paul Wilks, Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Information may be obtained 
from Lyman J. Cole, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Box 
1071, Boston 3, Mass. 





Good Will 


RINTED wax paper wrappers 
for protecting newspapers on 

wet days are paying dividends for 
the Free-Hart Bakery of Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

The wrappers are given free of 
charge to local newspaper distribu- 
tors, and approximately 1,250 
papers are covered daily during 
rainy weather. Rubber bands hold 
the covers in place. 
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‘FIGURE-WORK 


WL 


POWER brings you speed and flexibility in the 
performance of your car. You know it is there 
when you need it. The FRIDEN wltra-matic with 
its fingertip control brings you power-packed 
figure-work performance to solve your simplest 
to most complex calculating problems. 

Here too are savings in time, operator effort and 
money that are yours merely for the asking. Make 
a date today, with your local Friden representa- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work...in 
your own office. Learn how Friden’s ultra-matic 


performance will make your hard jobs easy. 


Priden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FR DEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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peeesanneas 


Niblett A ROAR RO 


me SHRED ALL A Hot Potato for Business 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds ne 

waste paper, tissue, ‘siiehea corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
a strands ideal for packing ur- 

y adapted to shreddi 

confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving pore 
are covered. Instantly adjustable Shreds 
%”. 





for and trouble-fi 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


MIMEOGRAPH 
ADDRESS E $ 











A. B. Dick miqeogreeh products 

are for use with all makes of suit- 

able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 





| A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AB-950 
5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Minois 

Send me illustrated ——— about ad- 
dressing with a mimeograp’ 

Name - 
Or 
Address ___ 
City 














i. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


in or contributions to local civic 
activities. 

To the average local or home- 
owned business manager there is a 
constant procession of committees 
—appeals for his time 
as a participant or appeals for 
contributions. For example, im- 
mediately following the first of 
every year there is the March of 
Dimes campaign, the Red Cross 
drive, the Heart Association drive, 
the Cancer and several 
others. 

Add to these the many appeals 
for other types of civic work: To 
help the school athletic committee, 
to serve on a good roads commit- 
tee, to help raise funds for a local 
hospital, to spend time on the 
chamber of commerce traffic com- 
mittee, to go to bat for the Future 
Farmers, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, the state, 
county, or regional fair—to name 
but a few. The busy manager of a 
chain store often seems intent on 
finding a good excuse to beg off 
from these activities. And the man- 
ager of a branch plant, who per- 
haps does not consider himself a 
member of the community in the 
full of the term, is often 
equally happy to alibi out of giving 
his time or his company’s money 


with appeals 


drive, 


sense 


to these community enterprises. 
Yet, it seems fair to ask, what 

sort of town or city would we have 

if somebody did not volunteer time 


| and money for all the various ac- 


tivities which go to make up a 
thriving, well-rounded, growing 
community? As W. N. Blanton, 
executive vice president of the 
Houston, Texas, Chamber of 
Commerce “Local leaders 
throughout America are getting 
tired of carrying the load for these 
free riders.” 

Preston V. Kors, who has re- 
cently become general manager of 
the Baton Rouge Chamber of 
Commerce, writes an especially 
telling letter naming names of well- 


says: 


known national companies who 
have branches there, and who ex- 
pect the Chamber of Commerce to 
come up with all kinds of help, but 
who do not so much as take out 
a minimum membership. He says: 
“At this last session of the Louisi- 
ana legislature the chain stores 
were up in arms over a possible 
tax which would have greatly af- 
fected them. The Chamber of Com- 
merce worked to defeat this tax, it 
simply being an encroachment of 
the welfare state doctrine that 
seems to be spreading so rapidly 
in America. Day after day the 
postman brings material, speeches, 
and advertising copy distributed 
by national organizations asking 
us to take the lead in stopping 
Socialism. Boy, I just wonder how 
much gall some of these national 
executives have.” 

Mr. Kors has made an impor- 
tant point. He goes on to tell about 
other experiences in the boom town 
of Odessa, Texas, where the boom- 
ing oil activity brought all sorts 
of problems, such as lack of 
sewerage facilities, overcrowded 
schools, too little water. But some 
of the very largest and most 
prosperous oil companies which 
had large payrolls there refused 
to contribute, or else made contri- 
butions of only $25, which was all 
out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions or dues of local businessmen. 

He adds: “Once again, it’s the 
clear-cut example of the difference 
between public relations and pub- 
licity; public relations being what 
you do, and publicity being what 
you say vou do.” 

Harold J. Bryant, general man- 
ager of the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce, reports that 
many large companies operating 
branches in Shreveport are doing 
a splendid job of assuming their 
share of community responsibility. 
He especially commends Sears, 
Roebuck, J. C. Penney, McCrory 


Stores, S. H. Kress and Company, 
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Walgreen’s, International Har- 
vester, Woolworth. In 1949, the 
Shreveport manager for J. C. 
Penney was president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce there. 

Mr. Bryant believes that ab- 
sentee-owned companies are im- 
proving in doing their share of 
community work and in contribut- 
ing to community activities. 

Chamber of commerce execu- 
tives report a wide variation in 
policies of different national or 
regional companies in relation to 
community activity. For example, 
a North Carolina city’s Chamber 
of Commerce manager complains 
bitterly that “The Southern Rail- 
road, which handles by far the 
greatest volume of both our pas- 
senger and freight traffic, does not 
allocate a single penny to the sup- 
port of our Chamber of Commerce. 
Yet the railroads are the first to 
benefit when the Chamber of Com- 
merce is able to bring in a new 
distributing or a new manufactur- 
ing enterprise.” 

Contrasted to the policy of the 
Southern Railroad is the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s policy, as de- 
scribed by the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce. Gus P. Backman, 
secretary of the Salt Lake Cham- 
ber reports: “The Union Pacific 
Railroad home office is at Omaha 
and is the best single supporter 
of our organization, with the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western, 
with home offices in Denver, run- 
ning a very close second.” 

Mr. Backman’s letter goes on 
to name a number of other big 
companies with home offices in New 
York, Boston, and elsewhere, whose 
Salt Lake branch managers are 
active in community work and 
whose contributions are on a par 
with the contributions of locally 
owned enterprises. 

His comment brings up an im- 
portant point: He has almost no 
complaint against the big national 
companies, whereas some of the 
other chamber of commerce lead- 
ers complain bitterly. Is it because 
the Salt Lake organization is doing 
such a good job that national 
companies are quick to see the 
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‘Love that Soeed-File... 
<—. 











and every other gal will, tool 


It’s a file to make any girl smile and 
point with pride... the great new 
Art Metal Speed-File. With truly 
automatic expansion at back of each 
drawer (contents slope back a full 
3% inches when drawers are opened) 
you gain more filing space...speed 
and convenience in filing...use less 
effort and time in finding. 


Speed-File drawers are made with a 
rigid front for greater strength and 
durability, Their construction makes 
operation completely safe and easy. 
All five drawers are standard full- 
height and use standard size verti- 
cal file guides—eliminating need 


Art Metal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


of special size guides. And, to 
make filing even easier and finding 
faster—there’s the Art Metal ball 
bearing roller side drawer suspen- 
sion—so easy rolling, smooth, quiet 
and clean. For space saving, time 
saving, effort saving filing...che Art 
Metal Speed-File is first and finest. 


Judge your own files! — Write An 
Metal for full information on the Speed-File 
and other units in Art Metal's complete line 
of modern files. Ask for your free copy of Art 
Metal's "Simplified File Analysis’. It will 
show you how to analyze and improve your 
files—and it’s quick and easy. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, N.Y. 





For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! 








advantages of affiliation with it? 
It would appear from the evi- 
dence on hand that where a na- 
tional company gives one chamber 
of commerce manager a quick 
brush-off, the same company may 
be quick to affiliate with another 
chamber of commerce because 
of its superior management. We 
must remember that some chamber 
of commerce managements are 
scarcely worthy of support. 


Mr. Backman 
about one-third of his board mem- 


reports that 


bers have been composed of repre- 
sentatives of “foreign” companies 
for the past several years. 

Several chamber of commerce 
secretaries complain that some of 
the least cooperative companies 
are the very first to ask for help. 
For example, John B. Adams, 
writing of the Hollywood film com- 
panies, says: “The Hollywood film 
companies are perhaps the worst 
offenders. They have large distri- 
bution branches in this city and in 
many other large cities. In very 
few instances do they do anything 
in the way of civic work either 
financially or from the personnel 
standpoint. On the other hand, 
they never hesitate to ask the 
chamber of commerce and other 
civic groups to go to bat for them 
on a preview or a special promo- 
tion activity.” 

Most chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries are concerned about the 
failure of some very important 
chain organizations, some rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and 
branch factories of large corpora- 
tions to assume any community 
responsibilities. One example of the 
activity now under way is a resolu- 
tion adopted in convention at 
Amarillo, Texas, June 6, 1950, by 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Managers: “ . . . positive action 
to carry on an aggressive, exten- 
sive educational program on Cham- 
ber of Commerce to top executives 
of national firms...” 

This is only a brief quotation 
from the resolution, but it is 
typical of the concern now being 
shown by chamber of commerce 
executives and local companies. 
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With the Federal Government 
carrying on a brutal campaign of 
persecution of big business, now 
come the small businessmen to com- 
plain that big business is not as- 
suming its fair share of community 


burdens. In other words, big busi- 


ness is assailed from all sides. And, 
if the policies of some big com- 
panies are taken as an example, 
big business is wide open for fair 


criticism in many cases; many big 
companies simply give local com- 
munity enterprises in the towns 
where they operate a polite, and 
at times an impolite, brush-off 
when asked to work for or contrib- 
ute to community activities. 

Local businessmen are all too 
familiar with the dodges and ex- 
cuses offered by local managers of 
branch factories, chain stores, and 
insurance companies. Time and 
again they have heard the local 
manager say, “You have to take 
that up with headquarters. My 
hands are tied.” Or they have 
heard, “We operate in so many 
communities we simply can’t afford 
to join local organizations in all 
the communities.” Actually it ap- 
pears that these dodges and ex- 
cuses fail to hold water. A chain 
store doing half a million dollars 
volume in a given community ought 
to assume as much of the com- 
munity public affairs burden as a 
local store doing a similar volume, 
assert the local businessmen. As 
one chamber of commerce secre- 
tary put it: “For every employee 
a national company has, it has 
just that much of a stake in the 
community in which it operates.” 
Many national 
branch plants or branch offices tell 
local community leaders, “We are 


companies with 


giving the community a payroll 
and our investment in plant, and 
nothing more should be asked of 
us.” This excuse only infuriates 
local businessmen. 

fairly 


It seems certain that 


much more “heat” is going to be 
applied to national companies by 
all sorts of local community or- 
ganizations in the near future. To 
quote one Western business lead- 
er: “We are tired and out of pa- 


tience with national companies in 
our community. We work to hold 
down taxes; to provide roads, 
schools, parking facilities; to im- 
prove recreation facilities ; to make 
our city a pleasant, safe place to 
live; and the national companies 
either refuse to cooperate at all, or 
grudgingly contribute the smallest 
possible amount. Then they insist 
that we help them save free enter- 
prise and kill off unfavorable legis- 
lation. We propose to punish those 
who do not assume their fair share 
of community responsibilities.” 

Note: Next month we will pub- 
lish reports from national com- 
panies whose policies are highly 
approved by many local business 
organizations. 





File Problems 


HE first university-sponsored 

course in records management 
to be held in the Chicago area will 
be offered this fall by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at its Downtown 
Center, 19 South La Salle Street. 

The course is designed to 
acquaint executives with the 
principles of sound records man- 
agement and the need for a co- 
ordinated, over-all approach to a 
company’s filing problems. For 
those engaged in some phase of 
records work at the operating 
level, it will provide an oppor- 
tunity to study mail and distribu- 
tion operations, various methods 
of classification, microfilming, mak- 
ing records inventories, and other 
related problems. Case histories 
and special problems will be dis- 
cussed under the leadership of Vera 
A. Avery, files consultant; and 
Freida Kraines, records and li- 
brary supervisor of the Chicago 
Park District. 

Class sessions of 2 hours each 
will be held every Wednesday eve- 
ning for 12 weeks beginning Octo- 
ber 4, at the University’s Down- 
town Center. Registration can be 
made in person or by mail at the 
Downtown Center at any time 
before the opening date. 
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Systems Men 
To Meet 


HE Systems and Procedures As- 

sociation of America will hold 
its third annual meeting at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Thursday and Friday, 
October 19 and 20, 1950. 

“Coordinating Systems Work 
with Management Planning,” is 
the theme of the 2-day meet, which 
is the third national gathering of 
the group. 

The association is a group of 
systems, procedures, and methods 
specialists and is devoted to the 
development and application of 
sound office and plant procedures. 
Its aims are: 

1. To promote the improvement 
of systems and procedures through 
study, education, research, and ex- 
change of ideas. 

2. To promote a broader under- 
standing and acceptance of the 
value of systems and procedures 
as an aid for effective management. 

3. To develop, initiate, and 


issue standard practices relating | 


to accounting procedures; and 
coordinate systems throughout the 
organization, including clerical 
and office methods, records, and 
reports. 

Invitation to attend this annual 
systems meeting is directed to ex- 
ecutives, accountants, and others 
whose responsibilities have a direct 
influence on systems planning and 
application. The 2-day conference 
program will emphasize the follow- 
ing major themes: 

1. How to Integrate the Sys- 
tems Organization 

2. Survey and Analysis—Back- 
bone of Systems Work 


3. Standardization for Better | 


Management 

4. Application of Systems Work 
to Management. 

For further information and 
registration, write to Gibbs Myers, 


c/o Federal Telephone and Radio 


Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, | 


Clifton, N. J. 
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“And this is our Miss Warren” 


DouBLE IN BRASS? Miss Warren can 
quintuple in brass...and for top 
brass, that’s worth its weight in gold! 

With McBee machines and meth- 
ods, she can compute the payroll in 
the morning, compile a breakdown 
of costs in the afternoon and pro- 
duce the weekly reports tomorrow 
... without hurry, fuss or overtime. 
Having her fingers in so many pies 
makes Miss Warren valuable to her 
boss and content in her job. 

And that’s important toevery busi- 
ness man. Only people who know the 
company’s policies, customers and 
internal procedures are prepared to 
“take over” when vacancies crop up. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort Card 


With your present personnel, without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate and useful management con- 
trols at less cost than any other system. When notched, the pre- 
coded holes along the edges make this card mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth of data ... classify it ...sum- 
marize it... file it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately, 


Because of Keysort and flexible 
McBee methods, executives like Miss 
Warren’s boss get the information 
they need when they need it... at 
less cost, without waste, with less 
fuss and bother. 

Today, leading executives in just 
about every kind of business rely on 
McBee to save them time, money, 
work and worry. 

It's easy to see why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
few short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


N. Y. Offices in principal cities 


The McBee Company, Lid., 11 Bermondscy Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can 





Hickok Expands Multiple Management Plan 


|e HICKOK, president of 
Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose methods were de- 
scribed in detail in the October 
1949 issue of AMERICAN BustngEss, 
has just announced formation of 
a factory board of directors. 

“The new board,” says Mr. 
Hickok, “consists of 14 members 
chosen from supervisors and work- 
ers in the factory division of the 
company. It spreads even further 
the responsibilities of management 
first started when the Hickok 
junior board of directors was ap- 
pointed in January 1949. 

“We as a company are firm be- 
lievers in the merits of multiple 
management. The junior board 
will continue, and its unanimous 
recommendations to the regular 


board of directors will be supple- 
mented by those of the factory 
board working in its own field. It 
is a means of grouping together 
the ideas and suggestions of many 
to attain a goal for the good 
of all.” 

Appointment of the new board 
was made at a meeting attended 
by Frederick J. Bell, director of 
human relations of McCormick & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., pioneer 
in “multiple management.” Mr. 
Bell said that today some 800 
companies throughout the country 
had adopted similar systems. 

“This is the democratic principle 
in action,” he said. “It represents 
the type of system that is typically 
American and would never be al- 
lowed by some foreign ‘isms.’ ” 


The meeting at which the ap- 
pointments to the factory board 
were made was held at the home of 
Alan Hickok on Clark Street, 
Penfield, N. Y. It was followed by 
an organization meeting at which 
Walter Mylacraine, factory pur- 
chasing agent, was named chair- 
man ; Arthur C. Davies, supervisor 
of time standards, vice-chairman ; 
and Herbert Watkins, training 
director, secretary. 

Other members are 
machinists, 


foremen, 
platers, 
chemists, and shipping department 


supervisors, 


employees. 

Since its inauguration, the 
junior board of directors has 
undertaken more than 40 projects, 
of which 30 have been approved 
and put into operation. 





Rate of Pay 


15 Minutes 


How Much Is Time Worth? 


For Emp.tovees Earnino rrom $1,300 ro $15,600 Per Year 


Y, Hour 1 Hour 


¥, Day 1 Day 





$1,300 per year 
($25 per week) 
$1,560 per year 
($30 per week) 
$1,820 per year 
(335 per week) 
$2,080 per year 
(340 per week) 
$2,340 per year 
($45 per week) 
$2,600 per year 
(350 per week) 
$3,000 per year 
(360 per. week) 
$3,900 per year 
($75 per week) 


$5,200 per year 
($100 per week) 


$7,800 per year 
($150 per week) 


$10,400 per year 
($200 per week) 


$15,600 per year 
(3300 per week) 





(Based on 5-day week) 


$5.00 
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Checking 100 
Best Offices 


ORE than 900 offices have 
been nominated for a place on 
the American Bustygss list of 100 
of America’s Best Offices. These 
nominations have come from read- 
ers of the magazine, from office 
furniture and equipment dealers, 
from machine and equipment com- 
panies, from lighting and public 
service companies, from office ex- 
ecutives, manufacturers of lighting 
equipment, contractors, members 
of NOMA, and many others. 

Work has already begun on 
checking ; visits have been made to 
a number of offices nominated. As 
expected, many of the nominations 
will not qualify for the list. The 
rules, listed in the first announce- 
ment, showed that ownership of 
one group of machines, in one de- 
partment, or the ownership of one 
well-equipped department does not 
qualify. Some offices nominated 
were old-fashioned in all but one or 
two departments; others, though 
poorly lighted, crowded and badly 
arranged, still had many features 
to recommend them. 

Some very small offices were 
nominated where it is obvious that 
not enough work is done to deter- 
mine whether the office is good or 
bad. First reports from investi- 
gators indicate that some of the 
decisions will be close and that 
many “borderline” cases will be 
revealed. For example: An investi- 
gator visited one office in the throes 
of complete modernization. The 
newly equipped sections would 
qualify by a comfortable margin, 
but some of the remaining depart- 
ments are packed with obsolete 
equipment. If this particular office 
is completed before the end of the 
year, it will certainly deserve a 
place on the list. But as it stood 
this summer, it scarcely qualifies. 

Beginning with the first issue of 
1951, reports, illustrations, and 
descriptions of the equipment, sys- 
tems, methods, and policies of the 
selected offices will be published. 
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“If he’d only stop joining things—” 


@ Well! First time anybody ever heard 
our Miss Elderman complain about the 
Judge! He likes to serve on Committees 
... but she has to send out the notices 
of meetings, and reports. 

@ Somebody should tell her about the 
DM ...new desk model postage meter 
for small mailers, which does away with 
adhesive stamps and sticking, makes 
mailing a lot easier! 

@® No larger than a desk phone, the DM 
prints postage for any kind of mail— 
directly on the envelope, with dated 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Origimators of Metered Mail . . . World's 
leading makers of mailing machines 


postmark, and optional small ad. Has a 
built-in sealer for envelope flaps. Even 
handles parcel post! 

® Postage is set in the meter at your 
postoffice, and protected from damage, 
loss and theft. Visible registers show the 
amount of postage on hand, 

amount of postage used. 4 

® Now there’s a postage J 
meter for every office, large or 

small. .. Call the nearest PB 


office,orsend coupon . <4 
for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
2143 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn 


Send the booklet on the DM. 
Name 

Firm 

Address 











SALES ANALYSIS CARDS 
PUNCHED AUTOMATICALLY HERE 


YOUR INVOICE 
PREPARED HERE 
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Free he < profit-building sales analysis 


Here is a method you can use to increase your sales fact power... Free—information folder on Rem- 
a method that will bring you greater sales volume, higher profits . . . ington Rand's exclusive Synchro- 
a Method made possible by the incredible speed, accuracy and Matic. Ask for copy of TM663 by 
th@roughness of punched-card sales analysis. phoning locally or writing on your 
Any breakdown you want—any summary or comparison by product, business letterhead to Management 
cugtomer, salesman, territory or other factor—can be yours daily with Controls Reference Library, Room 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Machines. And all with an amazing 2/21, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
minimum of clerical work! Use Remington Rand's exclusive Synchro- 10, New York. 
Matic method and your sales analysis cards are prepared automatically 


as a by-product of invoice writing, by a punch that’s electrically syn- oo 


chronized with your billing machine! You save the cost of a separate, Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


time-consuming clerical operation. It’s just like getting a free ride! 

With Synchro-Matic you know you have identical information, 
both numerical and alphabetical, on your invoices and punched 
cards. The rest is just as easy. Your cards are machine sorted at the 
rate of 25,200 sorts per hour... machine accumulated at the rate 
of 6000 per hour...to produce any and all sales analysis reports 
you need as a basis for profit-building decisions. 

It will pay you to get—right now—facts on Remington Rand 
punched-card equipment, the only machines you can rent, or, if you 
like, buy for a still lower equipment cost over the years. 





OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


When a company decides to remodel its offices, there are naturally many 
things to consider. Every business wants its office to make a good im- 
pression on customers and visitors, but there is often the fear that the 
appearance will be one of lavish display. Insurance companies, for ex- 


+ 
Problems in ample, do not want to give a customer the idea that his premiwms are 


helping to pay for expensive tastes in office layout. On the other hand, 
Rem odeling every business wants to streamline its office operations as much as pos- 
sible, and when offices are remodeled it is a good time to smooth out the 
flow of work. Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company had some of 


these problems, and its offices are strong evidence of how streamlined 
operations, functional designs, and attractiveness can be combined. 


W. A. Wecker, Marquette Cement's president, has plenty 
of room for small, informal meetings around his desk. If 
more room is needed, the executives cam move over to 
the angular conference table where everybody gets an end 
seat. Mr. Wecker's three telephones are on a panel that 
slides out to make endless reaching no longer necessary 
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Company officials have offices one floor below 
acts as receptionist for visitors who come dow 


The office of L. W. Saxby, assistant to the president, is typical of executive 
offices; and all of them were designed to suit various individual preferences 


How New Offices Promote 
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ISITORS to Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, are often a little awed 


when they first walk into the of- 
fices. Every office is different, and 
yet they all seem to have a charac- 


teristic design that links them 
all together. 

There is no ostentatious display 
for the mere sake of display. In 
fact, President W. A. Wecker 
said, “The basic aim was to pro- 
vide surroundings that would make 
it easier to do the physical work of 
this business and that would pro- 
mote thinking and planning.” 

At first glance, a visitor might 
see several things that he could 
misconstrue as ostentatious dis- 
play—until he learned their 
various uses. For example, outside 
of every private office is a small 
lighted sign that shows the num- 
ber of the office and the name of 
the occupant. Someone might say 
that it would be cheaper to paint 
the name on the door, and it 
would; but it would not serve the 
purpose. 

Back of the small signs above 
the doors is a system that saves 
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countless interruptions and many 
wasted steps. The signs indicate 
whether an executive is out of the 
office, in the office but unavailable, 
or in the office and free to see 
callers. When an executive is avail- 
able, the white light is on. When he 
is in conference or otherwise does 
not want to be disturbed, a red 
light is on. When he goes out of 
his office, the sign is turned off. 

An executive can control the 
sign outside his office with buttons 
at his desk, and the sign can also 
be controlled by the receptionist 
and read by the switchboard oper- 
ator from master panels at both 
locations. In this way, there will 
be no interruptions from tele- 
phones or visitors when an execu- 
tive is busy. This unique and 
efficient system was originated by 
Marquette Vice President D. S. 
Colburn. 

Every office at Marquette 
Cement was designed for the par- 
ticular needs of the occupant. The 
public relations office, for example, 
has a special section in a large 
cabinet for viewing transparencies, 
and there is plenty of space for 


spreading layouts—with a built-in 
light above the space. Since a 
typewriter is essential in this of- 
fice, a wooden stand is built in 
right behind the desk, and a man 
has only to turn his chair around 
to be in typing position. 

Numerous reference books are 
needed in the public relations of- 
fice, and enclosed shelves are 
placed in convenient places. Most 
of the furnishings are custom- 
built, and desks have the appear- 
ance of table-desk combinations. 
Ample leg room is always allowed, 
and desk drawers pull out at a 
slight angle toward the executive 
— instead of coming straight out— 
so that he does not have to slide 
over to get what he wants. 

Another idea that was included 
in the offices’ design was angular 
lighting in the engineering depart- 
ment. The fluorescent lights run 
at an angle instead of straight 
across the ceiling, because this ar- 
rangement eliminates shadows that 
otherwise would fall on a drafts- 
man’s work area. 

Some executive offices have 
built-in radios, and Muzak is piped 
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the general offices, and Mr. Wecker’'s secretary This is the office of S. L. Cribari, vice president in charge of sales. Traffic 
n the concrete staircase from the main lobby and sales offices have built-in map mountings for efficient use in conferences 


Efficiency 


into general work areas. Tabulat- 
ing and mail rooms have sound- 
proofed ceilings and walls. 
Credit for Marquette Cement’s 
offices must go to McStay Jack- 
son, who designed the entire lay- 
out. Marquette had been in other 
Chicago offices for many years, but 
in 1945 when World War II 
ended, the company was in line for 
new space in Chicago’s Opera 
Building. When the Headquarters 
Staff of the Fifth Army moved out, 


Marquette took over. Walls were 
knocked out, and McStay Jackson The office of D. S. Colburn, vice president, (above) is set up for meetings 


and his designers started to work. and conferences. A visitor to Marquette Cement gets this first view (below) 


They talked to every executive at 
Marquette to learn each one’s of- 
fice requirements. Then a general 
layout was made to group related 
departments close together. 

When the job was finished, every 
executive had an office that was 
custom-built to suit his needs, and 
the two general office areas were 
designed for maximum comfort 
and efficient working conditions. 
As President Wecker said, “All 
equipment provided, whether built 
in or not, serves some definite 
utilitarian purpose.” 
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Erplo ood MUO TAIL Mbit TION 


‘If the pattern in 1950 follows 1940, many men will be shoved into responsibilities 
beyond their experience,’’ Burleigh B. Gardner, director of Social Research Inc., 
warned a session of the Management Seminar for Smaller Business at Chicago 
University. He declared that far too many executives in war production ir World 
War II turned out to be failures in civilian production, because of hasty selection 





Formfit Employees Take Tour 
Of Own Office and Plant 


Mass production, which has achieved 
for Americans the highest standard of 
living for any country in the world, also 
has its disadvantages, the most out- 
standing being the fact that production 
often is emphasized to the point where 
the individual worker’s morale is seri- 
ously affected. 

Various types of incentives have, of 
course, been introduced to help alleviate 
the demoralizing effect of the assembly 
line, among them being bonus plans, 
piecework plans, and employee recreation 
programs. Another effective means has 
been indoctrination programs such as 
that recently instituted at The Formfit 
Company of Chicago, manufacturers of 
women’s foundation garments. 

One of the most interesting facts about 
this new program is that it stemmed 
from the employees themselves as the re- 
sult of a round-table discussion at a 
supervisors’ meeting. At this meeting it 
was learned that many of the employees, 
office as well as factory workers, had 
never been through the factory. Others 
who sew day after day on foundation 
garments had not even seen some of the 
finished products. It was therefore de- 
cided to take all employees on a tour of 
the factory. 

The tour begins with the first opera- 
tion in the designing room and ends with 
the final packing and storing in the stock- 
room. After the tour ends, Sigmund W. 
Kunstadter, president of Formfit, speaks 
to the employees in the company cafe- 
teria. In this talk, employees are shown 
by means of graphs and charts, the 
growth of the company in terms of sales 
and production; research being carried 
on through The Formfit Institute, the 
effect of advertising and other activities 
conducted by Formfit to meet its market 
—Miss and Mrs. Consumer. 

Four days a week are being devoted 
to these tours so that every one of the 
company’s 1,200 employees will have 
seen all of the operations necessary in 
making foundation garments. The tours 
are being made in small, easily handled 
groups of 25 employees, three or four 
such groups being taken through the 
factory daily. 
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Sigmund W. Kunstadter, president of The Formfit Company, addresses a group 
of Formfit employees following their educational tour of the company's plant 


“Bank Statement” Shows Employees Their Insurance Coverage 


A “bank statement” which shows an 
employee the full amount of protection 
he has through membership in the com- 
pany’s insurance programs is being is- 
sued by the Armstrong Cork Company. 

The statement does away with the 
complexities of usual explanations and 
reduces to dollars and cents the amount 
of coverage the worker has in the life, 
disability, and health program; the 
amount he has in the hospitalization 
and surgical benefits program; and the 
amount of income he has built up toward 
his pension. In addition, he receives in 
this statement an estimate based on his 
current income so that he will get an 
idea of the amount he can expect upon 
retirement. Each worker receives the 
report after each 5-year anniversary. 

The “bank statement” idea fills a 
long-felt want, for reports indicated 
that although employees were aware of 
the deductions made regularly from 


their pay checks, most of them had little 
knowledge of just how much protection 
they did have. Since adoption of the 
plan, more than 8,000 employees, or 65 
per cent of the total Armstrong labor 
force, have received their statements. 

The statement is extremely simple, 
yet entirely adequate. Printed on excel- 
lent white paper, it provides blank spaces 
for the amounts in each individual case. 

The insurance part of the statement 
reads as follows: 


Gicscvves is the amount of your life 
insurance. 
will be paid you each month 
for 60 months if you should 
become totally and perma- 
nently disabled before age 
60. 
will be paid you each week 
up to 26 weeks if you are 
sick or injured off the job. 
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Acme Movie Tells Story of Worker Who Learned About Safety 


This spring, workers in the Acme 
Steel Company’s Archer Avenue Plant, 
Chicago, were considerably surprised to 
see camera dollies moving down the 
aisles past dies and equipment with a 
number of employees, “making like 
actors” on the scene. This was the be- 
ginning of a movie on safety and safety 
shoes which had been in the plans for 
some time. Sarra, Inc., producers of 
16mm. sound film for use in industry, 
chose Acme Steel as representative of 
plants practicing safety in the steel 
industry. International Shoe Company, 
sponsor of the film, produces the safety 
shoes that are used at Acme. 

With the exception of two professional 
actors, the factory personnel made up 
the cast; and the Archer Avenue Plant 
was the background for the story, which 
was built around a fictional character— 
Fred Williams—who learned about safety 
the hard way. Fred Williams is the 
chap who could have saved three toes 
from amputation if he had only worn 
safety shoes. His experience, however, 
helps him to save a fellow worker from 
a similar fate. 

Work on the picture took almost a 
month at the Archer Avenue Plant. The 
film was shot without sound; narration, 
actors’ voices, and music were all dubbed 
in later and synchronized with the action 
in the film. 

When the film, which was titled “One 
Ounce of Safety,” was finished, Acme 
was presented with a copy for showing 
to all factory employees. 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
on the production of this film was the 
method used to explain its production 
in Acme News, the employee magazine. 
A series of dramatic stills from the film 
taken in the shop and the medical de- 


partment made a full-page spread in 
the magazine together with attention- 
getting paragraphs such as the following: 


SCRIPT 
Main Titie: 

“One Ounce of Safety” 
Hold on title for a moment—then 
dissolve in: 

“Presented with the cooperation of 
the National Safety Council 

(Music begin.) 


Fape To: 

MEDIUM SHOT—INTERIOR PLANT—shoot- 
ing down aisle of a typical steel plant. 
The camera po.ues down the aisle 
past dies and equipment. This scene 
shot from a low angle—so that the 
silhouetted 
forms a canyon-effect. At the end of 
the aisle is Fred Williams, at work on 
a die at his bench. Over this action, 


machinery on both sides 


we hear the narrator's voice 


NARRATOR: 

This is a story that might take 

place in a mine, a shipyard, an oil 

field—or in any other industry . . 

And from there on in the story be- 
gins. A hush falls on the set while the 
camera grinds . . . only this camera is 
grinding away at Archer Avenue, not 
Hollywood. You'll meet people in the 
film who work beside you and you'll 
:e¢ a story on safety shoes 

The film has been shown not only to 
Acme Steel employees but also to em- 
ployees of many other industries where 
the use of safety shoes is essential for 
the protection of those whose feet may 
be injured while performing a regular 
line of work. 


The scene in Acme Steel's movie where the employee who didn’t believe safety 
shoes were stylish learns that ‘‘One Ounce of Safety"’ is the best style, after all 
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H. C. Marmaduke, of the I. C., tells 
about SUPER-VISION for supervision 


Supervisors Hear What to Do 
To Make Success of Job 


“SUPER-VISION for Supervision” 
is what H. C. Marmaduke of the Illinois 
Central Railroad calls the talks which he 
has been making before the company’s 
Supervisors’ Clubs. In these talks he 
points out that when a man becomes a 
supervisor there are no high-powered 
glasses that can be set on his nose which 
will give him Super-Vision. If such 
glasses were possible, th: oculist would 
have to give the supervisor a pair of 
hifocal glasses with the distance vision 
for looking ahead, for planning; the 
short vision for the job to be done here 
and now. 

Dramatic emphasis has been given to 
these talks by the use of a mythical 
character named Sam who graduates 
from a rank-and-file job to one as a 
supervisor. Sam’s responsibilities mush- 
room overnight. He has a new title and 
his pay envelope has more dollars in it. 
But no magic wand went with the new 
job which would give him overnight all 
of the things he needs as a supervisor. 
There is no magic wand to make him a 
leader, a trainer, or adept in developing 
those qualities in others. 

To help Sam make a success of his 
job, Marmaduke points out that he has 
five things to learn: (1) Study sub- 
ordinates; (2) be human and considerate 
of others; (8) delegate responsibility; 
(4) let others in on plans; and (5) make 
people want to do things. 

Each of these lessons, as well as other 
points in the talks, is illustrated with a 
visual aid so that in all there are around 
20 visual aids to lend emphasis to the 
story of Sam, the new supervisor. 

For example, the visual aid used to 
teach Sam the importance of learning 
to delegate responsibility shows a band- 
leader and band. The comment used with 
this visual is: “Never try to lead the 
band and play all the instruments.” 
Mr. Marmaduke points out that super- 
visors must learn to get away from the 
“Route everything through me” idea, if 
they want to get the job done. 
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Teachers Learn About Industry 
During Factory Tours 


The Education Day program which 
was sponsored by chambers of commerce 
and manufacturers’ associations through- 
out the nation got off to a good start in 
Illinois when factories in such small 
towns as Quincy, East Alton, Peoria, and 
other manufacturing centers threw open 
the doors of plants and shops to teachers 
in their respective areas. 

Through cooperation with the school 
boards in these and other towns, 
elementary, junior high, and high schools 
were adjourned to permit teaching 
groups to make the factory tours. These 
groups saw plants turning out wheels, 
stoves, steel structures, pumps, com- 
pressors, store fixtures, farm implements, 
poultry and animal feeds, and many 
other products. There were many ques- 
tions asked about profits and selection 
and placement of workers in these plants 
by these teachers, many of whom had 
had no direct contact with industry pre- 
viously. Thus an influential segment of 
these towns has had a chance to learn 
what goes on in industry, to find out 
what is manufactured in their respective 
areas, and to become more aware of their 
town’s industrial life. 

In East Alton, Ill. Education Day 
brought scores of teachers into the Olin 
Industries plants. In all, 30 different in- 
dustries and business houses in this area 
were visited by some 560 teachers. One 
of the largest groups, composed of 60 
visitors, inspected manufacturing opera- 
tions in the plant of the Western 
Cartridge Company (Olin Industries, 
Inc.) where the works manager, W. M. 
Hurley, welcomed them in the main office 
dining room. After registration and is- 
suance of badges, the delegation was 
divided into small groups for the tour. 

After the tour, lunch was served in the 
cafeteria and the whole group was trans- 
ported to the Westerner Club lodge. 
Here brief talks were made pertaining 
to the operations of the Western plant, 
and the teachers were given an op- 
portunity to discuss the main points of 
interest noted on their tour. 

Talks made to the teachers in these 
groups which toured plants throughout 
the United States were prepared mainly 
for the purpose of giving them first- 
hand knowledge of the importance of in- 
dustry to their communities, to the 
country’s future security, and last, but 
not least, to their own job of teaching. 

Said one speaker in the East Alton- 
Wood River area in which the Western 
company is located, “In the area of which 
you are a part, 18,000 men and women 
are employed in industry, drawing a 
payroll of more than $1 million a week— 
actually about $60 million a year in pay- 
roll alone. The business interests of the 
area pay more than $2 million a year in 
taxes, of which $250,000 goes to the 
schools where you are employed... I’m 
sure that our economic system in 
America is not perfect. But certainly it 
does not have a counterpart on the face 
of the earth.” 
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The superintendent of the mechanical division conducts a group of teachers 
through the machine shop of the Western Cartridge Company in East Alton 


Company Develops Good Will During Its Vacation Shut-Down 


Better community relations is often 
just a matter of taking advantage of 
the obvious opportunities to develop 
good will. Take the case of plant shut- 
downs during vacation time—a spreading 
industrial practice. In many cases the 
local citizens are not at all aware that 
the big plant in their community is 
closed for 2 weeks. When the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
shut its factories for 2 weeks at the 
end of June, however, it made sure the 
whole city would know about it by taking 
large advertising space in the morning 
and afternoon papers. 

The ads, which were headed “Hi 
America! Here Comes Honeywell,” 
showed an M-H worker and his family 


Man-Hour Output Is Higher 
Than Prewar Levels 


According to the recent survey of 
business practices conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
productivity or output per man-hour 
turned upward after the postwar slump, 
and is now substantially above prewar 
levels in most of the 133 manufacturing 
companies included in the survey. 

Most manufacturers stated in this sur- 
vey that they had “reached or exceeded 
the goals” they had set for increased 
productivity. Only 7 of the 133 com- 
panies surveyed reported that they had 
not reached their productivity goals. 
Reasons given included “union resist- 
ance, slowdowns, absenteeism, lack of 
employee interest, smaller job runs, and 
inaccurate estimates.” 

Reasons for increased productivity in- 
cluded higher speed machinery, manage- 
ment functions such as organization, pro- 
duction planning, product engineering 


loading up the family car preparatory 
to taking off on a 2-week jaunt. The 
accompanying copy not only announced 
the 2-week shut-down, but successfully— 
and subtly—made the following points: 
Plant worker$’ would get paid for the 
entire 2 weeks of vacationing; many of 
them would be free for 3 weeks of 
play—with pay; even fairly recent new- 
comers would get 1 week with pay; the 
offices would remain open for business 
as usual. 

There were only 23 lines of copy in 
this ad, but it managed to get across 
the fact that Minneapolis-Honeywell 
was a good place to work, without 
actually saying this in so many 
words. 


and design, new processes, and closer 
plant supervision. In some cases, em- 
ployees had helped to increase pro- 
ductivity. Such instances included in- 
creased productivity which resulted from 
piecework, incentive, or bonus plans 
which permitted the worker to increase 
his take-home pay by a little more effort 
on his part. Some companies also re- 
ported that their union had been helpful 
in increasing productivity. 

Companies in the automobile equip- 
ment and electrical appliance and supply 
indicated the greatest gain in output per 
man-hour among those surveyed. An 
auto equipment manufacturer reported 
that one-third of its 72 per cent higher 
productivity since 1939 was attributable 
to labor’s efforts; the remainder to in- 
vestment, organization, product mix, re- 
search, and other management efforts. 

The survey indicated that textile manu- 
facturers had the smallest gains in 
productivity, only two companies in this 
field reporting that their output was 
higher. 
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A chart on page 46 of this issue shows what a worker's time is worth for 15 minutes, 
a half hour, an hour, a half day, a day, at salary rates from $1,300 to $15,600 a year. 
Take a quick glance at the chart and see what it may be costing you to have a job 
done manually that could be done much more quickly and efficiently by machine 





New Developments 

Aid Dictating 

SEVERAL developments in its line of 
Time-Master dictating equipment are 
announced by Dictaphone Corporation. 
Pictured are (left to right) the new 
lightweight Time-Master dictating ma- 
chine, control-center hand microphone 
(in front of Time-Master), small desk 
microphone, nondirectional lapel micro- 
phone, dynamic chest microphone, high- 
fidelity executive desk microphone. The 
secretary holds the seamless plastic 
Memobelt. For the first time Dictaphone 
is using magnesium, so that the Time- 
Master weighs about 16 pounds, a re- 
duction of one-fourth its previous weight. 
Now made of extruded plastic, the 
Memobelt has been reduced in price to 
5 cents for 15 minutes of dictation. 


Paper Folder Has 
Automatic Feed 


A PAPER folder is now being marketed 
by A. B. Dick Company, which has 
made mimeograph machines and sup- 
plies and other office equipment for 66 
years. The company bought out the 
Boblit Folder Company, Inc., Jackson 
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Center, Ohio, and renamed its product 
the A. B. Dick Folder Model 55. Elec- 
trically driven, the automatic feed ma- 
chine folds thousands of copies per hour 
of various weights and sizes of papers 
in many different types of folds. 


Small Meter Measures 
Office, Shop Noise 


A MINIATURE §sound-level meter 
measures hearing requirements, indoor 
and outdoor acoustics, and machinery 
noise quickly and accurately. Its flash- 
light size and simple controls make it 
easy for anyone to handle the meter 
Type 410-A Sound Level Meter is made 
by Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc. Optional 
accessories include a carrying case. 





: 
. 
: 
i 
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Lightweight Projector 
Simple to Operate 


KODAK’S first lightweight 16mm. sound 
projector has been announced by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The 33-pound 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector is 
easy to set up and operate. Both the 
speaker and projector are built into the 
carrying case for greater ease in handling 
and use. The speaker is part of the case 
cover and can be used as far as 35 feet 
away from the projector, with the cord 
supplied. An additional 35-foot extension 
cord is available as an accessory. The 
machine is quiet and runs smoothly. Gears 
are made of nylon; film rollers are made 
of Tenite. The machine never needs oil. 
The projector, with a 2-inch f/1.6 Kodak 
Projection Ektanon Lens, 750-watt lamp, 
1,600-foot reel, and extra Exciter lamp, 
costs $325 complete. The Pageant works 
on A.C. or D.C. 


Modern Desks, Tables 
Save Office Space 


FOUR-LINES-IN-ONE is the result of 
a flexible line of furniture just intro- 
duced by The Globe-Wernicke Co. Be 
cause its modern Streamliner desks are 
available in four basic styles with all 
parts carefully planned and engineered 
to be interchangeable, the company offers 
a choice of 56 different desks. Every 
type of desk for an efficient office is 
included in the new line. To save space, 
the desks and tables have 30-inch-deep 
tops instead of the 32%-inch tops of 
the former Streamliner series. Island 
bases have screw glides so that the 
desks can be adjusted from 29 to 301, 


inches in height. The screw glides may 
also be used to level the desks where 
floors are uneven. 


Three Records Posted 
At Same Time 


CREDIT managers who want a detailed 
journal with distribution in addition to 
a ledger and receipt—all in one posting— 
will be interested in the Multi-Matic 
Accounting Board. The three needed 
forms are held in alignment by a col- 
lating bar. A single writing posts all 
the information needed in the proper 
spaces of each form. The Remington 
Rand Inc. product is not limited to 
layaway plan or time payment work; 
it can be used as a general accounting 
system as well. 
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Electric Time Stamp 
Prints Date, Name 


DESIGNED for use on any paper or 
package, a new time stamp prints a 
clock dial with the time indicated by 
an electric-driven arrow-shaped pointer. 
Month, date, and year are printed be- 
neath the time dial. The aluminum case 
is easy to grip, and the special ink pad 
serves as a stand. Legends and facsimile 
signatures can be inserted in the face 
of the stamp, and they can be inter- 
changed simply and quickly. Internation- 
al Business Machines Corporation makes 
the Electric Time Stamp. 


Adding Machine Does 188 
Operations a Minute 


A LOW-PRICED electric eight-column 
adding machine is being produced by 
Clary Multiplier Corporation. The new 
Model 188 adding machine features eight 
columns of listing and totaling capacity, 
two-color printing, a thumb add bar, 
and other exclusive Clary features. Like 
all Clary adding machines, the new 
model does 188 operations a minute. 


Machine Gathers Papers 
5 to 11 Inches Wide 


GATHERING papers is made easy with 
an Evans Gathering Machine. The newest 
model of Evans Specialty Company, Inc., 
takes the drudgery out of collating. One 
of the main advantages of the new 
machine is the adjustable chute which 
handles widths of paper from 5 to 11 
inches. 
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Liquid Duplicator Is 
Easy to Operate 


SIMPLE means of producing clear, 
sharp copies at low cost is offered by 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Company. 
The new Model Wolber Copy-rite L-50M 
Liquid Duplicator is easy to operate. 


Each turn of the handle turns out a per 
fect copy. The master lock on the drum 
makes it easy to insert the master sheet 
and holds it securely, Automatic paper 
feed and visible fluid supply are helpful 
features. The new duplicator comes with 
or without a counter. Model L-50M 
handles any paper stock from post-card 
size to 9- by 14-inch sheets. 





Adding Machine for 
Small Business 


FEATURING the natural sequence key- 
board, a new adding machine is especially 
designed for small businesses or small 
departments. The Underwood Leader will 
list up to 9,999.99 and total to 99,999.99. 
Automatic subtotal, multiply repeat 
key, nonadd total key, correction keys, 
and paper release lever are other fea- 
tures. The plastic case reduces noise. 
An adjustable paper roll holder holds 
narrow or wide rolls. Underwood Cor- 
poration’s new product is sturdily con- 
structed to last a business lifetime. 


Chart Shows Schedule 
At a Glance 


A SIMPLE production control chart 
can be set up on a black felt-covered 
plywood panel, which is grooved hori- 
zontally every 4, inch. Letters, numerals, 
date scales, and signals are of white, 
red, green, and yellow plastic. Operation 
columns are marked off with white cord. 
First column shows a line number, while 
the second shows the shop order number 
and is followed by as many operation 
columns as needed. An order is assigned 
any line number that is vacant. This 
number is put on the shop order sheet, 
and the shop order number is placed 
on the chart. A green signal is placed 
above the starting date on the date scale 
while a red signal on the date scale 
shows the promised delivery date. When 
the starting date arrives, a white signal 
is placed in the first operation column, 
and the green signal is removed. As the 
work progresses, the white signal is 
moved from one operation to another. 
A movable date line running the length 
of the date scales is moved each day, 
thus spotting jobs that are behind sched- 
ule. The flexible chart is made in any 
size, or a group of smaller charts can 
be used. Management Control Charts 
Company’s product can be used for in- 
ventory control, machine loading, and 
management organization charts as well. 
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Stamp Machine Builds 
Good Will 


A STAMP vending machine that will 
pay for itself in a short time and build 
good will for its owner is offered to 
the public. The New Profit Model Auto- 
matic Stamp Vending Machine is en- 
tirely automatic. Every time the machine 
serves a customer with a 1-, 2-, or &-cent 
stamp, it pays a profit. Besides this 
advantage, the machine protects stamps 
and saves employees’ time. The machine 
takes rolls of 500, 1,000, or 3,000 stamps. 
Counters in each stamp unit record each 
transaction up to 99,999 and then auto- 
matically begin a new cycle. A sensitive, 
foolproof detector ejects spurious coins. 
The unit occupies a floor space of 21 
by 14 inches, works on A.C. or D.C. 
List price is $590 plus tax, but a time 
payment plan can be arranged. Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation also makes 
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a model that dispenses postage stamps 
at face value. Both units are made of 
rigid steel construction throughout, and 
are finished in a t--o-tone wrinkle gray 
finish with chrome trim. 


Calculator Multiplies 
Automatically 


THE recently developed Figurematic 
model of Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company has simultaneous automatic 
multiplication. Up to now, this feature 
has been available only in high-priced 
calculators designed primarily for heavy 
volume work. Since a good deal of the 
figuring done on calculators is multi- 
plication, the new model meets the needs 
of calculator users whose volume of figure 
work does not justify a high-priced 
calculator. 


Rotary Index Card File 
Protects Records 


A NEW rotary card index file has a 
centrally hinged sliding cover to keep 
cards clean. The cover can be locked 
to safeguard records. Two control 
knobs provide for operation with either 
hand. Alphabetic guides are of long- 
wearing plastic. Zephyr American Cor- 
poration makes the Rolodex in two sizes. 
Model No. 1753 comes with 500 cards 
1%, by 3% inches; Model No. 2254 is 
equipped with 1,000 cards 24, by 4 
inches. 
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your wiltshire modern typewriter desk 


handles them all! 


Office production worries vanish 
when you put this sturdy, many- 
purpose Wiltshire Modern T 
writer Desk to work for you. Bullt 
te “take it” where ordinary desks 
fall... this model handles your 
light typewriters and 7 b 
ness machines with equal ease. 
Solidly resists vibration . . . pre- 
longs the life of your machines. 


Furnish your business quarters 
with the complete Wiltshire Modern 
line... matching pieces that com- 
bine beauty ... for office distinc- 
tion... with utility... for office 
efficiency. Tell your dealer you 
want to see “Wiltshire Modern by 

o “Imperial.” 


* . 
wiltshire modern 
THE “RIGHT” DESK LINE FOR YOUR OFFICE 


> Addressing 
‘4 Machine 


5935 


ieee) reduces mailing 


costs! 
+ Speedy. effortless addressing 
for all mailings. This amazing 


machine permits quick, easy 


addressing for as low as 6c per & 


1,000 names. Lists easily 
prepared on paper tape 
loads like a camera 

ENVELOPES addresses by a single 

one-hand motion no inks 


n e i 
wT Tt o plates, no ribbons 


THE HEYER CORPORATION, 1860 5. Kostner Ave., Chicege 23 
Pleose send literature ond nome of necres! decier 


Nome —_ 





OC  —— 





City ————— ———— 


Fized bed, center-well type 
~+-mothing te get out of 
order. Size, 50 = 30 inches. 


9 


am 
Imperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of ony size 
or weight, quickly, occurately 


BINDS up to 250 books on hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


or plant 

Add prestige, color and utility 
to reports, presentations, cata- 
logs and all printed material 
with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. Comp) office P » 
costs no more than a typewriter. 
Binds a book for a few cents. 
Anyone can do it in seconds. 
*Potents Pending 


Special free trial offer. TRY this 


equipment in your own office or plont. 
‘ 4 


- " s 








9 t 


Send todey for full infor- 
motion and 2 FREE handy 
Pocket memo books bound 
on this equipment. 


General Binding ation 


Corpor 
808 W. Belmont Ave Sept. as-9 


MEMO 
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Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 


message by any process - typewriter, stencil, 
Ligraph h P litho- 





graph, ete. sales 
@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 
Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards, etc. Mail first class for only le. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 
color designs! 
Mail Coupon Now! 

KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 Se. Jefferson St., Chicage 7, Iilineis 
Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 














PENDAFLEX®~ 
HANGING FOLDERS 


But there's nothing confusing about the results 
from filing the new Pendaflex way. 

Saves $500.00 per year, per file clerk! 

Try it in your filing cabinets, at no cost if it 
fails to reduce filing expenses 20% or more. 
File Clerks, Stenos, love Pendaflex — smart 
business men will return this ad for free cata- 
log and name of nearby dealer. 

(Also available in attractive HOME FILE) 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Name 
Address 
City ‘ State 


Interested for office use (]) Home use [} 
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msiness TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





901 NOW WE REALLY GET 
THINGS DONE. How Gray Audo- 
graph Electronic Soundwriting enables 
the boss and his secretary to work as 
a team is explained in this booklet. 
The machine makes it possible for the 
boss to dictate whenever he wants to, 
without waiting for his Gal Friday to 
get ready for dictation. She, in turn, can 
transcribe one disc while he dictates 
another. The time saved gives them a 
chance to get more work done. The Gray 
Manufacturing Company will be glad to 
send you a copy of the booklet. 


* * * 


902. REM-V-LOPE BOOKLET. Since 
return envelopes not only produce more 
replies, but also speed their return, a 
new kind of envelope will be welcomed 
by direct-mail men. The folder that 
describes Remington Rand’s new prod- 
uct is shaped like a Rem-V-Lope so 
that you can see what it is like. The 
mailing piece combines outgoing en- 
velope, correspondence, and return en- 


velope into one low-cost, result-getting 
| mailing notice medium. Ask for Folder 
| KD597, which shows the kinds of Rem- 


V-Lopes available. 
* * * 


903. THE NEW ART METAL ALU- 
MINUM CHAIRS FOR THE OFFICE. 
You'll be sitting pretty in one of the 
new Art Metal Construction Company 
aluminum chairs. Designed for comfort 
as well as appearance, the chairs come 
in many different models. There are 
executive posture chairs, arm swivel 
chairs, clerical posture chairs, and side 
chairs. Green, brown, or red chair cov- 
erings are offered. 


904. MODERN DRAWING AND RE- 
PRODUCTION METHODS. A _ new 
16-page booklet describes photographic 
materials and methods for improving the 
readability of reproduced engineering 
drawings and business documents. Pub- 
lished by Eastman Kodak Company, the 
booklet gives information about tracings, 
blueprints, and opaque drawings on 
paper, cloth, and film. Reproducing busi- 


ness forms, correspondence, and card 
records is also discussed. Write to the 
Industrial Photographic Division for 
your copy. 
i 

905. TOOLS OF BUSINESS. Subtitled 
“Leader’s Digest,” this “thrift edition” 
of the Ever Ready Label Corporation 
catalog shows samples of labels for every 
need. Average cost of the labels is 10 
for a penny. Everything from shipping 
labels to informative packaging labels 
is pictured. Many well-known companies’ 
labels appear in the booklet. 


* * * 


906. IT’S 15 WAYS BETTER. How to 
reduce your office costs with a Permoflux 
Tape Riter is explained in this colorful 
booklet. Portability, telephone recording, 
long-playing tapes are some of the 15 
features of the Tape Riter included in 
the booklet. Permoflux Corporation will 
gladly send you a copy. 

907. OFFICE QUIET—HOW IT 
BENEFITS YOU. What is the most 
disturbing noise of all? It is phone talk, 
because it is hard to ignore and it dis- 
tracts your attention. Congestion in 
crowded office space increases the nervous 
tension from phone talk clamor. An 
effective way to avoid the ill effects 
and strain caused by phone clamor is 
to use the Hush-A-Phone on the mouth- 
piece of each phone. The results in office 
peace and quiet will be evident within 
a few days. Hush-A-Phone Corporation 
will send you a copy of this booklet on 
the effects of noise, if you will drop the 
company a line. 


* * * 


908. ALL-ELECTRIC DECIMAL 
TABULATION ON THE IBM. 
Statistical typing can be done faster 
with a new feature built into the IBM 
Electric Typewriter. Ten keys in a row 
above the regular keyboard correspond 
to millions, hundreds of thousands, tens 
of thousands, and so on. A light touch 
on the proper key positions the carriage 
where the typist wants it for typing 
any figure in a column. The elimination 
of time-consuming extra motions—plus 
the all-electric operation—mean dollar 
savings on all statistical typing. Get 
your copy from International Business 
Machines Corporation. 


* * * 


909. McBEE KEYSORT FOR ANY 
ANALYSIS. Keysort for sales execu- 
tives, Keysort for controlling inventory 
and materials, Keysort for labor costing, 
and Keysort for employee records are 
just some of the uses for what has been 
called “the most flexible sorting method 
known.” Other applications of McBee 
Keysort are also listed. The McBee Com- 
pany will be glad to send you a copy 
of its booklet on getting fast, accurate, 
economical reports for any purpose. 

9010. MULTILITH SUPPLIES. A sup- 
ply catalog just published by Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation highlights 
the rapid strides being made in offset- 
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type office duplicators. When offset 
duplicators were first put on the market 
about 20 years ago, only metal masters 
were available. Ten years later, the first 
successful paper master was made. 
Since then, many new developments have 
resulted in the perfection of types of 
paper masters for every duplicating need. 
Now there are 10 different types of 
duplicating masters included in the cata- 
log, along with other multilith supplies. 


* * * 


9011. THE NEW VICTOR. An adding 
machine that is keyed to big business 
demands and little business budgets is 
the subject of a new booklet. Victor 
Adding Machine Company lists several 
new features that add to the efficiency 
of its machines: Automatic punctuation, 
easy-pull handle, handy memo writing 
table, automatic space-up, and new 
“Velvet Tone” die-cast case. These 
models are priced at $124.50. 


* * * 


9012. NEW DITTO JOG-A-SORTER. 
Paper handling goes faster with a jog- 
ging unit such as the Ditto Jog-A-Sorter. 
The device jogs individual sets of forms 
on tilt table, jogs ream or more of 
paper on jogging table, and removes 
carbon from sets and sorts copies. The 
leaflet tells how the compact, portable 
unit can save time and money in your 
office. Just ask Ditto, Inc. for a copy. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


* * * 


901. The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
16 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. 


902. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
(KD597). 

. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


. Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. Industrial Photo- 
graphic Div. 

. Ever Ready Label Corp., 357 Cort- 
landt St., Belleville 9, N. J 


. Permoflux Corporation, 4900 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


7. Hush-A-Phone Corporation, 65 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 
|  - 

. International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

. The McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 

. Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Ill. 

. Ditto, Inc., 2248 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
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A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 


FOTO-FLO PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


DAYLIGHT 
OPERATION 
NO 
DARKROOM 
REQUIRED 


Write Dept. 50-79 


for descriptive folder 
showing whet FOTO 
FLO can do for you. 


HALOID 


Copies anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn or 
photographed in actual, 
reduced or enlarged sizes. 


MAKES UP TO FIVE 
18’ x 24" PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures vniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
branch office experts will gladly survey your 
specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
OS ee 3 NEW YORK 
nP pc 














VISUAL RECORD SYSTEMS 


A GLANCE GIVES YOU 
THE ANSWER—When 


Records Are Posted on a 


MULTIPLEX 


Stop wasting valuable time searching 
through files and desk drawers for cur- 
rent information. Eliminate this lost time 
by installing a Multiplex Visual Record 
System. Posted on the swinging panels 
of a Multiplex—charts, graphs, maps, 
photos, sales literature and other refer- 
ence material can be visually displayed 
and kept up to date, right at your finger 
tips. Today you will find Multiplex 
Visual Record Systems in hundreds of 
business offices, schools, colleges, and 
sales rooms. The time they save pays for 
the installation in a short time. 


These outstanding Visual Recording 
Systems are available in various types 
and sizes. They are all illustrated and 
described in a complete catalog that 
will be sent to you upon request. The 
coupon at the right will bring your 
copy. Write for it today. No obligation. 


Send for this 
CATALOG 


MULTIPLEX 

Display Fixture Co. 

916-926 N. Tenth St 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 




















50,000 
Addressings 
for *35°* 


The WEBER WAY of Addressing 
Post Cards . . Envelopes . . Catalogs 


Think of it! Up to 1,500 neat, distinct type- 
written addresses per ‘hour . . . without + 
plates or messy stencils. Simply type 
list on a roll of Hecto paper 
cards, mailers, 
< Weber Recordo-Print Adaptor and 
address Gave from file cards, ledger sheets, 
and similar forms. 

a 500-name Weber rolls have been used 100 
times, which means 50,000 addressings for 
less thon $3.50, plus ee Ep pene - 
lists cost o fraction of o 

There's only one WEBER WAY ‘of ro 

low-cost iressing. If you can’t locate a 

= dealer in your locality, pin this ad to 

thead for FREE “Boost Sales’’ book- 


Mail to Weber Addressing Machine Co., 
Me. Prospect, Illinois. 
The A sented poeta — even-fiow fivid 
applicator that takes tissue a 
f ” 95 
= = up to 1” catalog retails $39 
Pius f.¢. tax and supplies. Slightly higher on West Coast. 


Wee BE ADDRESSING 


MACHINES 
240 West Central Road + Mt. Prospect, Ii! 


4 


BEAUTIFUL a 
BELMONT HARBOR 


IN 
. 





Supervised by SECURITIES SERVICE corp. =e 


wo BELMONT 


Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago. 14 





Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 








MEW BOOKS 


OFFICE METHODS, SYSTEMS, AND 
PROCEDURES. By Irvin A. Herrman, 
office manager, Servel, Inc., details the 
most effective methods, systems, and 
procedures that are used by a variety of 
companies, large, medium, and small. The 
office manager, the methods supervisor, 
the systems and procedures analyst, the 
controller, the accountant, the specialist 
in forms and equipment, and the busi- 
nessman himself will find this book 
readily adaptable to his needs in the 
most efficient operation of the office. It 
follows a logical sequence from the 
fundamentals into a complete working 
program based on the well-established 
principles of work simplification, stand- 
ardization, and motion economy. Simply, 
it is industrial engineering applied to the 
office. It illustrates how to insure con- 
sideration of all the aspects—record 
forms, reports, activities of personnel, 
filing, machines employed, space utiliza- 
tion, office lay-out—which should be 
taken into account and provided for if 
the most practical, productive, and most 
economical results are to be obtained. 

Many tested techniques and short-cuts 
are given for analyzing existing methods, 
systems, and procedures to determine 
what items can be combined, improved, 
simplified, or entirely eliminated. There 
are many examples which explain the 
specific steps to be followed in effecting 
the changes desired. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. $7. 





TECHNIQUES OF RETAIL MER- 
CHANDISING. By John W. Wingate 
and Elmer O. Schaller. One of a series 
of books on retailing, this volume is 
primarily a textbook for students of 
merchandising. It replaces two previ- 
ously published books, devoted to the 
elements of retail merchandising and 
retail merchandise control, from which 
some material has been taken and revised. 
Much new data and information have 
been added. 

The authors divide the 26 chapters 
into four divisions: Profits, pricing, in- 
ventories, and planning and control. 
Within these major headings the authors 
discuss in considerable detail such prac- 
tical information as how to determine 
mark-up, how to set price lines, how 
to take inventory, how to value inven- 
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tory by the cost method and the retail 
method, how to plan sales and mark- 
downs, how to analyze expenses, etc. 

The authors, both of whom have had 
long experience in teaching retailing to 
college and university students, have 
taken a practical and realistic approach 
to the subject of retailing. 

This is evidenced somewhat by the 
importance they attach to profit-and- 
loss statements. The impact on profits 
of increasing mark-downs, rising ex- 
penses, and declining sales volume is 
carefully explained. Indeed, explanation 
of the fundamental relationships among 
profit factors is deliberately repeated 
several times throughout the book for 
emphasis. 

Happily, Drs. Wingate and Schaller 
have not disregarded the small merchant 
in choosing the subjects that comprise 
this volume. Almost every subject treated 
is important to the business welfare of 
the small merchant as well as the large 
one. Thus, this book is useful not only 
to students of retailing, but also to the 
young trainee in the retail establishment, 
the young assistant buyer, and the oper- 
ator of an independent establishment. 

Dr. Wingate is professor of business 
administration in charge of the coopera- 
tive retail training program at City 
College of New York, and Dr. Schaller 
is professor of retailing at New York 
University. Both have been teachers of 
retailing for many years and have served 
as advisers to many stores. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
$6.65. 


OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS. By 
W. H. Conant. According to the jacket 
cover of this book, there are 32 chapters 
of ideas on 32 important business 
policies. There are discussions of letters 
that go out of executive offices, of com- 
pany training programs, of low pressure 
selling (“it is steady plugging that pays 
off”), and of many other policies. 

One chapter is headed, “Let’s Not Call 
a Conference.” Author Conant believes 
that conferences waste too much time, 
diffuse and disperse responsibility, and 
delay action. As far as he is concerned, 
conferences are slow-motion movies to 
the business world. 

It is easy to see from Mr. Conant’s 
chapter on leisure time that he thinks 
too many executives spend too much 
time away from their jobs. Of course, 
many company doctors will disagree with 
Mr. Conant. 

There are other business ideas that 
are discounted by Mr. Conant. His chap- 
ter on conventions is supposed to take 
some of the joy out of expense accounts, 
and he calls cash discounts an extrava- 
gance. He also discusses time studies, 
incentives, employee publications, and 
safety. 

Author Conant’s words apparently 
should carry considerable weight. He is 
a business counselor whose personal 
service costs $100 a day. If his book 
does not change many executives’ work 
habits, at least it will provoke a great 
deal of thought. Barron’s Publishing Co., 
Inc., 388 Newbury St., Boston 15, 
Mass. $4. 
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Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. 
offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nation-wide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE (Est. 1939), 1070 Porter Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremova|l or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable jabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
30,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
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MORE 


of candidates for the list of “100 of America’s 
Best Offices” have been received. We have nomi- 
nations from all sections of the country. Our 
staff is now busy gathering data to be used in 
making the final selection. Offices which are 


THAN 900 NOMINATIONS 


finally selected for the list will be named in 
several issues during 1951, along with illustra- 
tions and descriptions. We believe this is one 
of the most ambitious studies of actual office 
operation ever undertaken by any publication. 
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HE announcement by Chrysler that it is 

raising hourly rated employees 10 to 15 
cents an hour, depending upon their skills, 
high-lights a condition which seems destined 
to produce many severe headaches in the 
months ahead. The manpower shortage, es- 
pecially in areas engaged in defense produc- 
tion, has spawned an army of “job shoppers.” 
They take a job, work at it a few days, and 
if they don’t like the way the foreman parts 
his hair, or hear of a plant in the next town 
which pays 2 cents an hour more, they pack 
up their tools and quit. Brown & Sharpe re- 
ports that only 4 out of every 10 workers hired 
remain on the job longer than 2 weeks. A San 
Diego aircraft manufacturer reports 50 per 
cent of the applicants for jobs today are 
floaters, and his turnover rate is jumping by 
leaps and bounds. With Government expendi- 
tures for rearmament making headlines, a 
certain amount of job shopping is to be ex- 
pected. But one wonders if a geod deal of the 
job jumping reported is not due to short- 
sighted trimming of industrial relations budg- 
ets. There is the employer, for example, who 
swung the axe on his industrial relations 
department in the spring of 1949, remarking 
at the time, ““We don’t need industrial relations 
when there is a line of job hunters at the gate 
every morning.” So out the window went job 
counseling, group indoctrination, quit inter- 
views, merit rating, and other devices relied 
upon in World War II to hold down turn- 
over. Now this particular employer is losing 
men faster than he can replace them, and 
unfilled orders pile higher and higher on his 
order desks. 


Markets Are People 


War or no war, the 152 million people 
which the Bureau of the Census estimates now 
populate these United States of America, eat, 
play, work, and gripe about as usual. To be 
sure, half a million are now serving with the 
Armed Forces, and that number might jump 
to 10 million, but that still leaves 142 million 
people who want to go places sitting down. 
So long as these people have money jingling in 
their pockets and a free economy in which to 
spend it, business is going to be good for those 
who have the guts and determination to make 
it good. But it won’t be too good for those 
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who run for the cyclone cellar and elect to 
sit there “until things settle down.” Many of 
us in business today lived through two wars, 
two inflations, and two depressions. We made 
money when prices were rising, we lost it when 
prices fell. We will probably do the same thing 
again. After all, business is a profit-and-loss 
affair. But so long as we keep our eye on the 
big sheet of white paper, and forget the little 
black speck which represents “conditions,” 
most of us will get along all right. 


Pay As We Go 


The Committee for Economic Development, 
as is its habit, pulled no punches in its 5-point 
program to stop inflation. Although composed 
of businessmen, who are supposed to be agin’ 
taxes first, last, and all the time, the Committee 
urged that the cost of rearmament, which it 
estimated may reach $30 billion a year, be 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis by: (1) Cut- 
ting Government expense to the bone, (2) in- 
creasing taxes NOW, (3) stepping up “E” 
bond sales, (4) reducing the supply of money, 
and (5) restricting credit. The Committee 
wants to restrain nonmilitary demand, but keep 
the economy as free as possible as long as 
possible. This makes sense to us. The Govern- 
ment is already spending more than it is taking 
in. It needs, if we are to avoid flooding the 
country with printing press money, more, not 
less, tax income from business. Freezing prof- 
its, which in effect is what happens when you 
freeze wages and prices, would needlessly de- 
moralize business and adversely affect the 
Government’s tax take, even if the rate were 
doubled. Should the turn of events require 
that we divert 60 per cent of our production 
to war needs, as some predict, an all-out freeze 
of the economy might be necessary. But pres- 
ent indications are, thanks to World War II 
materials on hand, that we can do the job 
without diverting more than 15 per cent of our 
current production to rearmament. That com- 
pares with 4 per cent now and 50 per cent in 
World War II. By permitting competition to 
flourish and incentives to operate, we insure a 
flow of goods to the market place, which in 
itself is the best safeguard of all against open- 
end inflation. We need to keep our feet on the 
ground even if Washington is in a Formosa 
fog.— J.C. A. 
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NATIONAL'S NEWEST MULTIPLE-DUTY ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Posting Contro! Bars Complete Visibility 
for different jobs. Bars —postings, present 
are readily interchange- and previous, are 
able in seconds without always visible, 
operator even rising whether carriage is 
from her chair. open or closed 


Hlectrified Typewriter Keyboard 
—faster, easier, smoother . . . min- 
imum effort. Permits typewritten 
description wherever desired . . . 
gives clear, legible uniform impres- 
sions on multiple copies. 


Standard Amount Keyboard 
—preferred by business men 
for years. Automatically fills in 
all ciphers. Permits depressing 
two or more keys at one time. 
Amounts visible before printing. 


Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet from our 
local representative, 

or write to the Company 


This new “Class 31” has many new ments, and its fluid-drive carriage trav- 
automatic features that cutcosts...on els in either direction at uniform speed. 
some jobs 2/3 of the posting is done au- See how its unprecedented combi- 


tomatically. It automatically adds and 
subtracts, or transfers amounts or bal- 
ances, simultaneously, into any com- 
bination of totals. 

It has enough totals for your require- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


nation of advantages, result of many 
years of research and engineering, will 
reduce your accounting costs. No other 
machine like it! Call the National rep- 
resentative today! 


COMPANY 


at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Doniger’s gratifying experience with Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting Machines has been related 
over and over again... by thousands of enthusiastic 
users. 

Why not employ this speedy, flexible, money- 
saving Sundstrand in your business? 

You can use it for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll Records, Stock Records, Sales Analysis 
Records . . . and many other applications. 

Underwood Sundstrand operation is simple. . . 
fast . . . easy. Even untrained personnel acquire 
speed and proficiency after only a few hours’ prac- 
tice. The operator has only 10 figure keys to learn, 
and quickly develops a “touch” method . . . while 
the machine computes and prints instantly, accu- 
rately, automatically. 

Call your local Underwood office for full details 
».- or mail the coupon. 


Underwood Sundstrand. 
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Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me new illustrated folder describing the time- 
and money-saving advantages of Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines. 
Name 
Company 
Street 
City Zone State 


A. &. s. 9-50 


e For Speed and Flexibility 





